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RELIGION AND SECULAR CULTURE 


PAUL TILLICH* 


E technical problem of a lecture 

| on religion and secular culture is 
the implicit demand to give in one 
paper the content of at least two vol- 
umes, namely, that of a philosophy of 
religion and that of a philosophy of cul- 
ture. Since this cannot be done except in 
terms of an abstract and unconvincing 
summary, I intend to limit myself to one 
central concept, namely, that of a “‘the- 
onomous” culture, and to develop this 
concept in a kind of autobiographical 
retrospect from the end of the first to the 
end of the second World War, adding 


some systematic analyses of the theono- 
mous character of symbols. 


I 


When we returned from the first 
World War, we found a deep gap be- 


tween the cultural revolution and the re- 
ligious tradition in central and eastern 


Europe. The Lutheran and the Roman 
and Greek Catholic churches rejected the 
cultural and—with some exceptions on 


* The present paper was read by the author at 
the University of Chicago in January, 1946, as 
lecturer for the Hiram W. Thomas Foundation. Dr. 
Tillich has been professor of philosophical theology 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York, since 
1933, when he came to the United States. He holds 
his doctorate from the University of Berlin and has 
received honorary degrees from Halle and Yale. He 
is best known in this country for his volumes The 
Religious Situation (1926) and The Interpretation of 
History (1936). 
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the part of Roman Catholicism—the po- 
litical revolutions. They rejected them as 
the rebellious expression of a secular 
autonomy. The revolutionary move- 
ments, on the other hand, repudiated 
the churches as the expression of a 
transcendent heteronomy. It was very 
obvious for those of us who had spiritual 
ties with both sides that this situation 
was intolerable and, in the long run, dis- 
astrous for religion as well as for culture. 
We believed that it was possible to close 
the gap, partly by creating movements 
such as Religious Socialism, partly by a 
fresh interpretation of the mutual imma- 
nence of religion and culture within each 
other. History, however, has shown that 
it was too late for such an attempt to be 
successful at that time. It proved impos- 
sible to break down the secular ideology 
and the mechanistic (non-Marxist) ma- 
terialism of the labor parties. The Old 
Guard prevailed over against us and 
against the youth of their own move- 
ment. In the religious realm not only the 
conservative representatives of “ruling- 
class Christianity”? (the European coun- 
terpart to American “suburban Chris- 
tianity”) ostracized us; we were also at- 
tacked by that dynamic theology which 
in this country is called neo-orthodoxy 
and which united prophetic power with a 
nonprophetic detachment from culture, 
thus confirming and deepening the gap. 
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Our attempt was frustrated; but we did 
not and do not accept defeat in so far as 
the truth of our conception is concerned; 
for we do not accept the idea, which a 
consistent pragmatism can hardly avoid, 
that victory is a method of pragmatic 
verification. 

The first of my attempts to analyze 
the mutual immanence of religion and 
culture was made in a lecture I read in 
Berlin immediately after the end of the 
war, entitled “‘The Idea of a Theology 
of Culture.” It was written with the en- 
thusiasm of those years in which we be- 
lieved that a new beginning, a period of 
radical transformation, a fulfilment of 
time, or, as we called it with a New Tes- 
tament term, a kairos, had come upon us, 
in spite of breakdown and misery. We 
did not, however, share the feeling of 
many American religious and secular hu- 
manists of the twenties; we did not be- 
lieve that the Kingdom of God, consist- 
ing in peace, justice, and democracy, had 
been established. Very early we saw those 
demonic structures of reality which dur- 
ing the past months have been recog- 
nized by all thoughtful people in this 
country. But we also saw a new chance, 
a moment pregnant with creative possi- 
bilities. The breakdown of bourgeois 
civilization in central and eastern Eu- 
rope could pave the way for a reunion of 
religion and secular culture. That was 
what we hoped for, what Religious 
Socialism fought for, and to which we 
tried to give a philosophical and theolog- 
ical basis. The idea of a ‘‘theonomous cul- 
ture’ seemed to be adequate for this aim; 
it became the principle of philosophies of 
religion and of culture which proposed to 
fill the gap from both sides. 

The churches had rejected the secular- 
ized autonomy of modern culture; the 
revolutionary movements had rejected 
the transcendent heteronomy of the 


churches. Both had rejected something 
from which, in the last analysis, they 
themselves lived; and this something is 
theonomy, The words‘‘autonomy,’’“‘het- 
eronomy,”’ and “‘theonomy”’ answer the 
question as to where the ‘‘nomos” or law 
of life is rooted in three different ways: 
Autonomy asserts that man as the bearer 
of universal reason is the source and 
measure of culture and religion—that he 
is his own law. Heteronomy asserts that 
man, being unable to act according to 
universal reason, must be subjected to a 
law, strange and superior to him. Theon- 
omy asserts that the superior law is, at 
the same time, the innermost law of man 
himself, rooted in the divine ground 
which is man’s own ground: the law of 
life transcends man, although it is at the 
same time his own. Applying these con- 
cepts to the relation between religion 
and culture, we called an autonomous 
culture the attempt to create the forms 
of personal and social life without any 
reference to something ultimate and un- 
conditional, following only the demands 
of theoretical and practical rationality. 
A heteronomous culture, on the other 
hand, subjects the forms and laws of 
thinking and acting to authoritative 
criteria of an ecclesiastical religion or a 
political quasi-religion, even at the price 
of destroying the structures of rational- 
ity. A theonomous culture expresses in 
its creations an ultimate concern and a 
transcending meaning not as something 
strange but as its own spiritual ground. 
“Religion is the substance of culture and 
culture the form of religion.’ This was 
the most precise statement of theonomy. 

With these distinctions it was possible 
to create a theonomous analysis of cul- 
ture, a“‘ theology of culture,” so to speak, 
which shows its theonomous ground not 
only where it is clearly indicated, as in 
the archaic periods of the great cultures 
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and the early and high Middle Ages of 
our Western civilization, but also in 
those periods in which heteronomy was 
victorious, as in the later Middle Ages 
and in Arabic and Protestant orthodoxy, 
and even in autonomous or secular 
epochs, such as classical Greece, the 
Renaissance, the Enlightenment, and the 
nineteenth century. No cultural creation 
can hide its religious ground or its ra- 
tional formation. Against ecclesiastical 
heteronomy it is always possible to show 
that all the rites, doctrines, institutions, 
and symbols of a religious system con- 
stitute a religious culture which Is de- 
rived from the surrounding general cul- 
ture, from its social and economic struc- 
ture, its character traits, its opinions and 
philosophy, its linguistic and artistic ex- 
pressions, its complexes, its traumas, and 
its longings. It is possible to show that if 
such a special religious culture be im- 
posed on dissenters or foreign cultures, it 
is not the Ultimate with its justified 
claim to grasp the hearts of men, but 
something provisional and conditioned 
which uses the religious ultimacy for zés 
claims. The Thomistic philosophy as 
well as the Protestant ideal of personal- 
ity are transitory forms of religious cul- 
ture, but they have no claim to ultimacy 
and finality; and the same holds true of 
the Greek concepts in the dogma of the 
church, of the feudal pattern of the Ro- 
man hierarchy, of the patriarchalistic 
ethics of Lutheranism, of the democratic 
ideals of sectarian Protestantism, and 
even of the cultural traditions which, for 
instance, are embodied in the biblical 
language and world view. Theonomous 
thinking sides with autonomous criticism, 
if such forms of religious culture are pro- 
nounced as absolutes. 

But more important in our situation 
was and is the other task of a theono- 
mous analysis of culture: to show that in 


the depth of every autonomous culture 
an ultimate concern, something uncon- 
ditional and holy, is implied. It is the 
task of deciphering the style of an au- 
tonomous culture in all its characteristic 
expressions and of finding their hidden 
religious significance. This we did with 
all possible tools of historical research 
and comparative interpretation and em- 
pathic understanding, and with a special 
effort in regard to such stages of civiliza- 
tion as were utterly secular, as, for in- 
stance, the later nineteenth century. 
Autonomous culture is secularized in the 
degree to which it has lost its ultimate 
reference, its center of meaning, its 
spiritual substance. The Renaissance was 
a step toward autonomy, but still in the 
spiritual power of an unwasted medieval 
heritage. The Enlightenment lost quick- 
ly its Protestant and sectarian substance 
and became in some—though not in 
many—of its expressions completely 
secular. The later nineteenth century, 
with its subjection to the technical pat- 
tern of thought and action, shows the 
character of an extremely emptied and 
secularized autonomy in an advanced 
stage of disintegration. But even here 
the religious substance, a remnant of 
something ultimate, was noticeable and 
made the transitory existence of such a 
culture possible. However, more than in 
the disintegrating bourgeois autonomy, 
the religious reference was effective in 
the movements which protested—often 
with a prophetic passion—against this 
situation. Theonomous analysis was able 
to decipher puzzling experiences such as 
the visionary destruction of bourgeois 
idealism and naturalism in art and litera- 
ture by expressionism and surrealism; it 
was able to show the religious back- 
ground of the rebellion of the vital and 
unconscious side of man’s personality 
against the moral and intellectual tyran- 
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ny of consciousness; it was able to inter- 
pret the quasi-religious, fanatical, and 
absolutistic character of the reactions of 
the twentieth century as against the 
nineteenth. It was able to do all this 
without a special reference to organized 
religion, the churches being only a part 
of the whole picture, but with a decisive 
reference to the religious element which 
was and is hidden in all these antire- 
ligious and anti-Christian movements. 
In all of them there is an ultimate, un- 
conditional, and all-determining concern, 
something absolutely serious and there- 
fore holy, even if expressed in secular 
terms. 

So the gap between religion and cul- 
ture is filled: religion is more than a sys- 
tem of special symbols, rites, and emo- 
tions, directed toward a highest being; 
religion is ultimate concern; it is the 
state of being grasped by something un- 
conditional, holy, absolute. As such it 
gives meaning, seriousness, and depth to 
all culture and creates out of the cultural 
material a religious culture of its own. 
The contrast between religion and cul- 
ture is reduced to the duality of religious 
and secular culture with innumerable 
transitions between them. The revolu- 
tionary movements, that is, represent an 
ultimate concern, a religious principle, 
hidden, but effective within them. The 
Lutheran churches, for example, repre- 
sent a special cultural period in which an 
ultimate concern, a religious principle, 
has embodied itself manifestly and di- 
rectly. Both are religious and both are 
cultural at the same time. Why, then, 
the difference? The answer can only be 
that the Kingdom of God has not yet 
come, that God is not yet all in all, what- 
ever this “not yet” may mean. Asked 
what the proof is for the fall of the world, 
I like to answer: religion itself, namely, a 
religious culture besides a secular cul- 


ture, a temple besides a town hall, a 
Lord’s Supper besides a daily supper, 
prayer besides work, meditation besides 
research, caritas besides eros. But al- 
though this duality can never be over- 
come in time, space, and history, it 
makes a difference whether the duality is 
deepened into a bridgeless gap, as in 
periods in which autonomy and heteron- 
omy fight with each other, or whether 
the duality is recognized as something 
which should not be, and which is over- 
come fragmentarily, by anticipation, so 
to speak, in a theonomous period. The 
kairos which we believed to be at hand 
was the coming of a new theonomous 
age, conquering the destructive gap be- 
tween religion and secular culture in 
which we are living. 

But history took another path, and 
the question of religion and culture can- 
not be answered simply in those terms. 
A new element has come into the picture, 
the experience of the “‘end.’’ Something 
of it appeared after the first World War; 
but we did not feel it in its horrible depth 
and its incredible thoroughness. We 
looked at the beginning of the new more 
than at the end of the old. We did not 
realize the price mankind has to pay for 
the coming of a new theonomy; we still 
believed in transitions without catastro- 
phes. We did not see the possibility of 
final catastrophes as the true prophets, 
the prophets of doom, announced them. 
Therefore, our theonomous interpreta- 
tion of history had a slight tinge of ro- 
manticism, though it tried to avoid any 
kind of utopianism. This has come to an 
end because the end itself has appeared 
like a flash of lightning before our eyes; 
and not only among the ruins of central 
and eastern Europe but also within the 
abundance of this country has it been 
seen. While after the first World War the 
mood of a new beginning prevailed, after 
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the second World War a mood of the 
end prevails. A present theology of cul- 
ture is, above all, a theology of the end of 
culture, not in general terms, but in a 
concrete analysis of the inner void of 
most of our cultural expressions. Little 
is left in our present civilization which 
does not indicate to a sensitive mind the 
presence of this vacuum, this lack of 
ultimacy and substantial power in lan- 
guage and education, in politics and 
philosophy, in the development of per- 
sonalities, and in the life of communities. 
Who of us has never been shocked by 
this void when he has used traditional or 
untraditional secular or religious lan- 
guage to make himself understandable 
and has not succeeded and has then made 
a vow of silence to himself, only to break 
it a few hours later. This is symbolic of 
our whole civilization. Often one gets the 
impression that only those cultural crea- 
tions have greatness in which the ex- 
perience of the void is expressed. For it 
can be expressed powerfully only on the 
basis of a foundation which is deeper 
than culture, which is ultimate concern, 
even if it accepts the void, even in respect 
to religious culture. Where this happens 
the vacuum of disintegration can become 
a vacuum out of which creation is pos- 
sible, a “‘sacred void,” so to speak, which 
brings a quality of waiting, of “not yet,” 
of a brokenness from above into all our 
cultural creativity. It is not an empty 
criticism, however radical and justified 
such criticism may be. It is not an indul- 
gence in paradoxes that prevents the com- 
ing-down to concreteness. It is not cyni- 
cal detachment with its ultimate spiritu- 
al dishonesty. It is simple cultural work 
out of, and qualified by, the experience 
of the sacred void. This is the way, per- 
haps the only way, in which our time can 
reach a theonomous union between re- 
ligion and culture. 


One thing is clear: the experience of 
the end by no means undermines the idea 
of theonomy. On the contrary, it is its 
strongest confirmation. Two events may 
illustrate this. The first is the turn of 
Karl Barth from a theology of radical de- 
tachment from culture, religious as well 
as secular, to an equally radical attach- 
ment to the fight against a demonically 
distorted cultural system. Barth sudden- 
ly realized that culture can never be in- 
different toward the ultimate. If it ceases 
to be theonomous, it becomes first empty 
and then it falls, at least for a time, under 
demonic control. The demand for a 
merely matter-of-fact culture is dishon- 
esty or illusion, and a catastrophic il- 
lusion at that. This leads to the second 
event to which I want to refer: the 
change of attitude toward culture in this 
country. It was truly symbolic for the 
collapse of our secular autonomy when 
the atom scientists raised their voices 
and preached the end, not unconditional- 
ly, but with conditions of salvation which 
present-day humanity is hardly willing 
to fulfil. It was and is a symptom of a 
changed mood when some of these men 
and others with them, statesmen, educa- 
tors, psychologists, physicians, sociolo- 
gists, not to speak of artists and poets, 
whose visions anticipated our cultural 
predicament long ago—when these peo- 
ple cry for religion as the saving power of 
our culture. They do it often in the ugly 
and false phraseology which demands the 
undergirding of culture by religion, as if 
religion were a tool for a higher purpose. 
But even in this inadequate form the 
ideal of a theonomous culture is trans- 
parent. 


II 
After this historical and dialectical in- 


terpretation of the relation between re- 
ligion and secular culture, I want to show 
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the truth of the underlying assertion by 
analyzing some religious symbols and 
their significance for the cultural situa- 
tion out of which they are taken. Re- 
ligious symbols always use a finite real- 
ity in order to express our relation to the 
infinite. But the finite reality they use is 
not an arbitrary means for an end, some- 
thing strange to it; it participates in the 
power of the ultimate for which it stands. 
A religious symbol is double edged. It 
expresses not only that which is symbol- 
ized but also that through which it is 
symbolized. 

The terms for “salvation” in many 
languages are derived from roots like 
salvus, saos, whole, heil, which all desig- 
nate health, the opposite of disintegra- 
tion, disruption. Salvation is healing in 
the ultimate sense; it is final cosmic and 
individual healing. In such theonomous 
terminology the work of the physician 
stands symbolically for the ultimate 
restitution. But the decisive question is 
whether it stands so by chance or by 
inner necessity. If it is a symbol by 
chance, it can be replaced by any other 
symbol and is in reality not even a sym- 
bol but only a metaphor. This is the 
situation in a secularized culture, where 
religious salvation and medical healing 
are separated. In a theonomous culture, 
healing is an expression of salvation and, 
consequently, can become a genuine 
symbol of the saving power of the Ulti- 
mate. It is perhaps a symptom of the 
longing for a new theonomy that every- 
where attempts at co-operation among 
ministers, physicians, and psychiatrists 
are made. 

Medieval historians know that the 
official welcome offered to princes, kings, 
and emperors by city authorities often 
was done in messianic terminology. Not 
this or that king was greeted but the king 
of peace, the messianic king. Now, it is 
obvious that the term “king,” applied, 


for instance, to Yahweh or to his Mes- 
siah, is a symbol of something which in- 
finitely transcends every human king. 
Nevertheless, the symbol is not arbi- 
trary. The king is called by God. The 
grace which is upon him is divine grace. 
The symbol works in both directions. It 
gives the king, and that means the po- 
litical realm, theonomous dignity; and it 
makes the kingship of God a genuine 
symbol. When the king became a func- 
tionary of an autonomous state, he be- 
came either a tyrant (and was removed) 
or a puppet without the power of re- 
ligious symbolism. We use kingship still 
as a traditional but no longer as a genu- 
ine symbol. 

The Christian church as the mystical 
body of Christ is a strictly theonomous 
symbol. It has meaning only so long as 
the organic unity, including a spiritual 
center, is seriously applied to human 
communities. In this case human rela- 
tions have the character of a mutual edi- 
fication on the basis of a common ulti- 
mate concern. “ Body” is a genuine sym- 
bol and not an exchangeable metaphor. 
It lost its symbolic power when the 
church became a voluntary covenant of 
individuals and society the realm of 
social contracts for preliminary purposes. 
The nineteenth-century philosophical 
and political organologists made a mis- 
take when they tried to save the idea of 
the organic ‘“‘body politic’? without its 
theonomous foundation. And this is, gen- 
erally speaking, the reason for the un- 
avoidable frustration of all politics and 
ethics and philosophies of restoration. 
They try to re-establish theonomy on an 
autonomous foundation. 

Personality is. the most emphasized 
ideal of modern religious and secular 
humanism. Personality is considered as 
the most necessary symbol for God. God 
is even described as the person in whom 
all human perfections are perfectly em- 
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bodied. In this case the disintegration of 
a symbol has occurred, and the result has 
been its large-scale removal. In classical 
theology ‘‘person”’ was used only for the 
three principles in the divine life, not for 
God himself; and ‘“‘personality”’ was not 
used at all in this connection. The idea of 
God in classical theology united personal 
with suprapersonal traits. God was less 
and more than personal, as well as per- 
sonal; he was the unity of all potentiali- 
ties. In this sense personal symbolism 
could be applied to him on the basis of 
man’s real existence which unites pre- 
and postpersonal elements with person- 
ality. In the degree to which first 
Protestantism, then humanism, neg- 
lected the nonpersonal elements in man 
—his vital and mystical side—for the 
sake of consciousness, God became one 
person besides others. He ceased to be 
the supporting and transcending center 
of every personal life. But as such he was 
superfluous, one more autonomous per- 
sonality besides the others, although ex- 
ceeding them in power and value. The 
persons were left alone, centered in them- 
selves and very soon unable to stand this 
situation of monadic loneliness. The sym- 
bol and, along with it, the reality from 
which it was taken disintegrated in 
mutual interdependence. When God be- 
came a person, man’s personality was 
driven into neurotic disintegration. 

In classical theology God is, first of all, 
Being as such. Deus est esse. Being in this 
sense is not the most abstract category, 
as a mistaken nominalism asserts; it is 
the power of Being in everything that is, 
in everything that participates in Being. 
So long as this is the basic statement 
about God, we are in a theonomous situa- 
tion because it implies that every finite 
reality is rooted in the creative ground, 
in Being itself. Therefore, it is possible to 
find the traces of the ultimate in every- 
thing, and the scientific approach to 


Being is an approach to that which con- 
cerns us unconditionally. When Being 
lost its symbolic power under the influ- 
ence of nominalism and when, more 
definitely in the second half of the Renais- 
sance, Being became the object for a 
subject, to be calculated and controlled, 
God ceased to be Being itself and Being 
ceased to be divine. If today you say that 
God is Being, it sounds almost blasphe- 
mous. The consequence of this whole de- 
velopment was that science observed the 
relation of all beings to one another and 
the calculable rules of their behavior, 
but that it lost Being itself, its unity, its 
power, its meaning. Science had de- 
stroyed the unity of reality before it 
learned to split up any given structure of 
reality. Science openly confesses that it 
no longer has anything to do with Being, 
but only with equations. When Being as 
symbol was lost, Being itself was lost. If 
it is denied that Deus est esse, Deus as 
well as esse is given up. 

If God is called ipsum esse, Being it- 
self, he can also and must be called ipsum 
verum, the true itself. But if God is a 
being besides others which may or may 
not exist, or a person besides others 
whom we may or may not discover, a 
statement like Deus est veritas, God is 
truth, has no meaning. There is perhaps 
no point in the history of human thought 
in which the transition from theonomy 
to a cleavage between autonomous cul- 
ture and heteronomous religion is more 
obvious and more clearly discussed than 
in this question. In a paper recently 
written by me about the two types of 
philosophy of religion, I have tried to 
show how the first slight break in theono- 
mous thinking occurred when Thomas 
Aquinas interpreted the Augustinian- 
Franciscan principle that God is truth 
(and, therefore, immediately certain 
more than anything else, including my- 
self) in Aristotelian terms and said that 
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God is immediately certain for himself 
but not us W. e need mediating discourse 
and ecclesiastical authority to reach him. 
This gap was deepened by Duns Scotus 
and made insuperable by the nominalists 
who in this, as in many other respects, 
opened the way toward a secular culture. 
If the statement that God is the true it- 
self has lost its symbolic power, two con- 
sequences follow. The first one is that 
there is no truth about God in terms of 
the prius of all other truth, that the truth 
about God is secondary, and this neces- 
sarily leads to a secular world without 
God. The second consequence is that 
within this secular world the idea of 
truth is reduced to the realm of observ- 
able and, if possible, calculable relations, 
while the truth about existence itself and 
its meaning for us is left to emotions and 
opinions, a situation most useful for the 
rise and victory of uncontrolled authori- 
ties. Being and truth are lost if they can- 
not be applied to God any more, and God 
is lost if Being is mere objectivity and 
truth mere subjectivity. The two-edged 
character of any symbol used for God is 
manifest even in concepts like “being” 
and ‘‘truth” which, if applied to God, 
unite a symbolic and a nonsymbolic ele- 
ment. 

I want to close with a few words con- 
cerning that realm of culture which is not 
an independent realm but is the way of 
communicating all other realms to those 
who are to be shaped by them, namely, 
education. In doing so, I give, at the 
same time, homage to the genius of this 
place. The theonomous word for educa- 
tion is “initiation.” While the word “edu- 
cation” points to the terminus a quo, the 
“‘where from,” the word “initiation” 
points to the lerminus ad quem, the 
“where to.” Secular culture has lost an 
ultimate and commanding ferminus ad 
quem, because it has lost an ultimate and 
unconditional concern. In the Diotima 


speech in Plato’s Symposium we see still 
retained the steps of initiation into the 
ultimate wisdom. And in his myth of the 
cave in the Republic we learn that the 
way to wisdom implies a radical trans- 
formation, a liberation from bondage and 
darkness. Such ideas presuppose that 
there is a level in life, the most and ulti- 
mately the only important one, which 
cannot be approached directly. It is the 
level of gnosis or sapientia or wisdom in 
distinction from the level of episteme or 
scientia or science. It is the level of 
Being and truth as such before they split 
into subject and object; and, therefore, it 
has the character of a mystery. Every- 
thing which is merely object can be ap- 
proached directly with scientific reason- 
ing and technical tools. That which pre- 
cedes mere objectivity needs initiation. 
Innumerable rites of initiation in all na- 
tions up to Christian baptism and con- 
firmation show that mankind was con- 
scious of the sacred depth in things 
which cannot be approached in ordinary 
ways. When the element of initiation was 
lost, education lost the terminus ad quem 
and is now desperately looking for it. 
But no abundance of highest possibility 
shown to the coming generations can re- 
place something ultimate that is neces- 
sary. Are we able to show it to them by 
initiation as well as by education? We 
cannot do it today in terms of special con- 
tents, whether they be religious or secu- 
lar. But we can do it by accepting the 
void which is the destiny of our period, 
by accepting it as a “sacred void”’ which 
may qualify and transform thinking and 
acting. I have not tried to present a well- 
balanced synthesis between religion and 
secular culture. I have tried to show their 
one theonomous root and the void which 
necessarily has followed their separation, 
and perhaps something of the longing of 
our time for a new theonomy, for an ulti- 
mate concern in all our concerns. 
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BERNARD EUGENE MELAND* 


have any significant part in meeting 

the problems of culture that are now 
upon us, a new conception of the educa- 
tional calling must emerge in American 
higher education—a conception that will 
look to the culture of the human spirit as 
a responsible end of the educational 
process. I use “‘culture’’ here in the sense 
of “process,” implying the growth and 
cultivation of human beings in their 
spiritual dimension. The culture of 
human beings in this perspective has 
its long-range aspect and its immedi- 
ate concerns. The long-range con- 
cern includes reflection upon large 
human problems affecting the destiny of 
the race, together with creative work 
through many mediums. Normally this 
concern would issue in creative scholar- 
ship and research, literature, art, and 
music, as well as in direct contribution to 
cultural advance through participation 
in shaping the ends of civic affairs and 
enterprises. The immediate aspect has to 
do with concern for the growth of the 
student and would issue in more par- 
ticularized educational effort and coun- 


* The author of the present paper took his doc- 
torate at the University of Chicago in 1929. He was 
professor of religion at Pomona College from 
1936 until 1945, when he became professor of con- 
structive theology in the Divinity School and the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago. He is the author of Modern Man’s 
Worship (1934), American Philosophies of Religion 
(with Henry Nelson Wieman) (1936), Write Your 
Own Ten Comiandments (1938), and The Church 
and Adult Education (1939). The present paper 
grew out of Dr. Meland’s participation in the Work- 
shop on Religion in Higher Education held at the 
Divinity School in the summer of 1945. Attention 
is called by the author near the close of the paper 
to two recent articles by himself bearing on the 
same subject. 
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seling. The college that serves the culture 
of the human spirit is obliged to be 
attentive to both these aspects. 


I 


At present the colleges, and even the 
universities, are only partially attentive 
to the larger interest involving serious 
deliberation upon man and his destiny; 
for the reflective interest is not wide- 
spread in the colleges. And where it 
exists, it assumes the nature of a formal 
exercise in the discipline of thinking, 
say, in a course in philosophy or in the 
sociological study of man. Any attempt 
to see man in the large would, under 
present arrangements, be fleeting. A 
prolonged inquiry of this sort would be 
difficult to sustain and would probably 
seem overserious to the average edu- 
cator. 

Serious ventures in human creativity, 
as expressions of this objective interest, 
are likewise rare. I suspect, in fact, that 
the creative spirit is a bit alien to the 
academic community, despite the fact 
that we make much of scholarship in the 
schools. Creative work on the campus 
has narrowed down to experimentation 
in the physical and social sciences. There 
is a sense, in fact, in which scientific 
research is a remnant of the bold enter- 
prise of creative labor in the college and 
university. At one time the company of 
creative workers was more diversified 
and ample and included creative artists 
and writers as well. But the creative 
artists have left the educational center, 
as have the writers of poems and sym- 
phonies and imaginative books. These 
tender creations of the spirit could not 
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grow in the arid climate of academic 
learning. Not even with our modern 
methods of irrigation could this dust of 
the academician be made to yield the 
fruits of a fertile imagination. So the 
artists live apart from the university in a 
colony at Carmel or Greenwich Village 
or in some scantily furnished apartment 
in New York or Chicago, if the rent can 
be paid. 

This mild tirade may serve to bring to 
light, not only the meagerness with 
which our educational ends are con- 
ceived, but why they are so meager. We 
have become a society of schoolmen in 
the colleges, with no clear idea or con- 
cern as to what-ends~our precise knowl- 
edge will serve. Before our vision can be 
clear as to what the goal of liberal edu- 
cation should be, this impoverished state 
of mind will have to be nurtured back to 
health. If we recover that perspective, 
we shall probably see that the life of the 
mind is truly the life of the imagination 
as well or, rather, the life of the mind 
nourished, inspired, and heightened by 
sensibilities and imagination. Until this 
perspective is recovered, we shall be at a 
loss to find the true place of religion in 
liberal education; for religion is con- 
cerned pre-eminently with the spiritual 
outreach of man. And spirit is crowded 
out of learning that is arrogantly defiant 
toward these precious intrusions we call 
imagination and sensitive feeling. I 
think we have stated the source of the 
problem of religion in higher education 
ineptly. It is not, as Arnold Nash and 
others have insisted, the secularism of 
the modern university; it is its impov- 
erishment. The body intellect has be- 
come anemic, almost cadaverous. A 
genuine, legitimate emotion could hardly 
emerge from it. Issues of great joy, 
great beauty, or great suffering are ir- 
relevant to it. This is what gives sadness 
to our plight. 


Now I know I have exaggerated; but 
my exaggerations do not obscure the 
truth about our condition—of this I am 
sure. I submit that a conception of the 
goal of liberal education will not be 
readily reached until we envisage the 
educational enterprise in relation to this 
more ample concern for the culture of 
the human spirit. 

Concern for growth of the student 
focuses the work of the college in its most 
tangible form. Problems of teaching, of 
creating a curriculum suitable to the 
students’ overt needs, providing stimula- 
tion and adequate controls within the 
campus life—these are the obvious de- 
mands upon the college in meeting this 
concern. To a considerable degree, higher 
education, as it concerns the student, is 
served by the fulfilment of these func- 
tions. One could almost wish that the 
college and university might maintain an 
objective atmosphere, setting before its 
students the competent and stimulating 
offerings of the classroom and college life 
on the assumption that each one would 
avail himself of the education and growth 
that these afford. Something of the 
dignity of learning is maintained when 
this atmosphere prevails. Whether it is 
because college and university students 
are immature or because the college 
experience itself is maintained at an im- 
mature level or simply because human 
beings are uneven in their ability to make 
the best use of their environment, it 
nevertheless is apparent that one cannot 
assume that all will be educated by the 
formal provisions of classroom and 
campus life. Problems of the group or of 
the individual’s personal health or char- 
acter, family complications, and a host of 
other considerations often intrude to 
insulate the student’s mind from the real 
business at hand. 

The relevance of counseling in the 
educational process thus becomes an 
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insistent problem. One hesitates to 
speak on this phase of the college pro- 
gram when one’s relation to it has been 
sporadic and incidental; though, of 
course, no teacher in a college or uni- 
versity is without experience in this 
matter. Counseling, however, has be- 
come a profession; and they who take it 
seriously have developed technical skill 
in dealing with problems of personality. 
The educator, whether he is informed on 
the technicalities of counseling or not 
has some judgment as to how concern 
with students’ personal problems has 
affected the educational process. Coun- 
seling, along with health education and 
medical counsel, has unquestionably 
established its importance to education. 
And the possibilities of its usefulness have 
been hardly tapped as yet. As it has been 
operating in the colleges, however, it has 
had somewhat of an insidious influence 
in slackening the learning process. This 
has come about in a subtle way. The 
vast increase of what might be called 
“miscellaneity” in college and university 
experience has tended to exaggerate the 
need for counseling. Yet counselors were 
unequal to the task of bringing a sense of 
unity and function to the student in this 
potpourri of experiences. As a result, 
they frequently tried to point out possi- 
bilities of personal unification through 
experiences outside the classroom. The 
statement that what one gets outside the 
class is more important, really, than 
what one gets in the classroom has be- 
come widely familiar. Now this is an 
important confession. And the fact that 
it has assumed the plausibleness of a 
slogan makes it almost controlling in its 
effect upon student attitudes. Without 
inquiring into what is meant by this 
statement, except to see that it means, at 
least, that one has a better chance of 
personal integration in campus and 
dormitory associations than in the het- 


erogeneous curriculum, we may note 
the reaction that this drift of opinion has 
elicited. It has, without doubt, created 
an anti-intellectual public opinion among 
students and some of the faculty and has 
contributed, on the other hand, to a kind 
of emphasis upon intellectual interests, 
among others, which really distorts the 
understanding of the intellect. One ex- 
cess has prompted another excess. And 
we tend to be torn apart in our faculty 
convictions by this dissension between 
those who see greener fields of nurture 
for the callow student in experiences out- 
side the classroom and those who insist 
that the springs of learning are in the 
intellectual experience itself. 


Difficult as these near and far aspects 
of the educational venture are, however, 
the educator who ponders these things 
comes to realize that they define his task; 
and he cannot be indifferent to either 
concern. 


II 


It might be argued, however, that the 
culture of the human spirit is too far- 
reaching a venture for the colleges and 
universities to undertake. For one thing, 
it is a lifelong venture if it is seriously 
undertaken at all; and no educational 
institution has yet sought to provide 
nurture for the entire life-span of its 
students. There is reason to doubt that it . 
could sustain any such objective, even if 
some educators should aspire to ac- 
complish it. Yet if higher education were 
to conceive its objective adequately, it 
would see its brief mission with regard to 
each individual life-span that comes 
within its academic community in rela- 
tion to this vaster, spiritual end; and it 
would look upon these college years as a 
time of seeding and of serious nurture, 
when the growing human being might be 
made fully conscious of the heritage that 
he bears by reason of his humanity and of 
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the obligation to fulfil what is borne in 
this lamp of being. 

At the moment, however, it would be 
folly to urge this objective upon the 
schools without recognizing their limited 
capacity to embrace it. It could result 
only in a sentimentalizing of learning or 
in a reach beyond itself which could not 
be sustained for the reason that it is not 
integral to its present processes; for high- 
er education, in its present form, is not 
gauged to achieve high ends. Its ends are 
quite commonplace—quite mundane; 
they envisage careers, not the human 
venture writ large. 

What prevents a more profound con- 
ception of education from taking hold of 
our modern institutions of learning is 
their inadequate concern for the spiritual 
life and for providing the circumstances 
within the educational process by which 
sensibilities, discrimination, judgment, 
and appreciation of values can be culti- 
vated. This spiritual inadequacy in the 
educational process is implicit in the 
nature of higher education itself. And it 
has come about as a natural consequence 
of the development which higher edu- 
cation itself has sought. For more than a 
quarter-century, now, higher education 
has sought to narrow its intentions and 
procedures, under the guidance of the 
sciences and of educational philosophies 
which have taken their cue from the 
sciences, in order to achieve a critical 
understanding of whatever is studied. 
Thus every phase of the curriculum, 
from literature to physics, has reduced 
the scope of its field to analytical inquiry. 
Social sciences have become largely 
statistical studies, with less and less 
readiness to venture interpretation. The 
study of literature hasbecome a quantita- 
tive acquaintance with writers and sub- 
jects. Even the study of poetry is re- 
duced to the anatomy of verse. Philoso- 


phy, except where resistance to scientism 
is still felt, tends to become the science of 
thought. And so the quest for knowledge 
becomes a quest for facts and acquaint- 
ance with the processes that lead to facts. 

Now I have no intention of belittling 
this regard for factual knowledge. I mean 
only to deplore the shrinkage of the 
learning experience to this rather re- 
stricted concern, on the grounds that it 
divests education of depth and elevation 
and thus leaves it incapable of dealing 
with concerns that root down or that rise 
above the surfaces of human thinking 
and feeling. 

But the problem goes deeper than this 
issue between factual and interpreted 
data. It relates back to basic motives in 
education. Modern education derives its 
stimulus from the dictum first advanced 
by Francis Bacon: “Knowledge is 
power.” I recall quite vividly how these 
words, carved on the walls of the corridor 
of my high school in Chicago, greeted me 
when I first stepped into its building to 
enrol as a student some thirty or more 
years ago. It was a text which our school 
principal expounded from the assembly 
platform year after year. It has been a 
banner phrase for many educators who 
have sought to justify to a business 
civilization the cost of learning and of 
maintaining an educational enterprise. 

When this dictum was first advanced 
by Bacon,’ it was intended to set think- 
ing and study in a direction that deviat- 
ed sharply from medieval and Reforma- 
tion concerns, which had been over- 
weighted on the spiritual side. It turned 
a corner, even, from that path of 

t The phrase “‘knowledge itself is power,” as first 
used by Bacon in his religious meditation on 
‘‘Heresy” in Meditationes sacrae, does not carry 
the meaning generally ascribed to the phrase; never- 
theless, Bacon elaborates the conception of knowl- 
edge as power in his Advancement of Learning and 


The New Atlantis. It is proper, therefore, to ascribe 
the point of view to him. 
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Renaissance thought which had been 
humanistic in the Greek sense. The 
Baconian pursuit of knowledge was 
prompted by a utilitarian interest, the 
kind of interest which had emerged from 
industries then arising, as in northern 
Italy, encouraging invention and the 
study of nature’s processes with a view to 
enhancing man’s power over his newly 
discovered environment. Industrializa- 
tion, which was to break with full force 
upon the American mind after 1840, was 
an inevitable development out of this new 
learning, dedicated to the enhancement 
of man’s power. When it became fully 
established in the American mind toward 
the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
new industrial culture was imminent in 
America—a culture in which the con- 
templative life and its arts, as well as 
reflection in the more profound sense, 
were to recede more and more from the 
focus of attention until they were to be- 
come peripheral in American life. The 
factory regimented time, as Lewis Mum- 
ford has pointed out.? Thereafter its 
expenditure was to be a matter of mone- 
tary concern. Those enterprises which 
turned the use of time to the advance- 
ment of our industrial culture were 
obviously to be looked upon as important 
and worthy of support. Enterprises that 
used time for purposes unrelated to 
industrial advancement could be con- 
sidered only a luxury to culture. There 
was a place for luxury, to be sure. And 
religion, the arts, and education in a 
more contemplative sense were to be 
given their rightful place. But the die 
was cast for these enterprises too: they 
would not be content to remain luxuries; 
they aspired to a more central relation 
with culture. Hence the churches became 
business-minded. Art found its way into 


2 Technics and Civilization (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1934). 


industry. And education hastened its 
stride in the direction in which Bacon’s 
new learning had pointed. 

Since education was now conceived to 
be a dealer in knowledge that ultimately 
might be expected to produce power, its 
administrators soon came to regard their 
task in terms of those processes which 
were most likely to realize such effective- 
ness. Now Knowledge is amoral in 
character until you ask, “Knowledge of 
what? for what?” Yet educators did not 
press this matter too specifically, believ- 
ing that it could be assumed that being 
intelligent was, educationally speaking, 
better than being unintelligent. And, if 
power was the end in view, there could be 
no question about this logic. But an 
enterprise dedicated to the pursuit of 
knowledge, with the sense of power as the 
affirmed or unaffirmed end of learning, 
constitutes a spiritual problem. It is an 
educational problem, too; for once you 
harness learning to this ambiguous 
process, there is no visible end to the 
multiplying of concerns about which 
knowledge might be sought. And the 
more advanced our technological age 
becomes, the more intricate these con- 
cerns become; until, in desperation, the 
liberal educator, by way of clarifying his 
course, is forced to declare that liberal 
education must attend to principles and 
theories, leaving application and the 
concern for sheer process to professional 
and technological schools. We are at a 
stage now in our educational thinking at 
which we are ready to fork the road 
again, shunting off such pursuits of 
knowledge as may seem too obviously 
geared to action from learning that seeks 
larger comprehension through reflective 
analysis. But, if this satisfies educational 
demands, it hardly solves the moral or 
valuational problem that arises from the 
pursuit of knowledge so ambiguously 





Q2 


conceived ; for the study of principles and 
theories may still ignore the concerns 
that loom large when learning is related 
to the culture of the human spirit. For 
one thing, narrowing the range of study 
to principles and theories does not 
necessarily alter the nature of the educa- 
tional objective. It is still the pursuit of 
knowledge, with power as the objective; 
only a clarification of the pursuit has been 
made. This gives to higher education a 
highly rational character which may 
satisfy certain intellectual and moral 
demands; but it also excludes much that 
is relevant to the culture of the human 
being as a participant in a spiritual 
culture. 

One way of stating the inadequacy of 
the intellectual emphasis in education is 
to say that it ignores the concerns of the 
appreciative consciousness. It does so 
fully as much as the practical pursuit of 
knowledge that is power. It is, in fact, a 
refinement of purpose within the con- 
ception of culture that stems from 
Francis Bacon. Thus, however much this 
kind of reflective analysis may stress 
“wisdom and goodness” as objectives of 
the educational process, it remains 
oriented to knowledge that is power. 
Wisdom implies intellectual wisdom that 
effectively routs error and stupidity and 
their accompanying evils. Goodness im- 
plies intellectual goodness that leads to a 
choice of wisdom rather than error or 
evil. These may provide a criterion for 
choosing the moral path in the pursuit of 
power; they do not, however, point to 
the kind of goodness in life to which we 
may ascribe the term “spiritual fulfil- 
ment.” The latter implies more than 
recognition of error and evil that is to be 
avoided; it implies values that are to be 
perceived, appreciated, embraced, and 
cherished. This kind of recognition the 
moral consciousness and the intellectual 
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criteria do not provide. It can come only 
through a developed and disciplined 
appreciative consciousness. 

When it is realized to what extent the 
moral consciousness has developed in 
religion and in theology, especially with- 
in Protestantism, to the exclusion of the 
appreciative consciousness and to what 
extent intellectual awareness and dis- 
cipline have developed in philosophy to 
the neglect of the appreciative con- 
sciousness, one can understand some- 
thing of the nature of our dilemma in 
education and in the culture at large. It 
is a situation of human impoverishment 
fully as much as it is one of wrongdoing 
and evil. It manifests a defect in our 
culture which is shared by the bulk of its 
participants and which appears in one 
discipline of ours after another—in 
theology, in philosophy, in education, 
not to mention the social sciences. That 
defect is the underdevelopment of the 
capacity to recognize good as a positive 
value or to affirm the good, with a conse- 
quent lack of genuine zest for the good. 

Good that is worthy of appreciation 
and enjoyment in its own right has a 
spiritual meaning that is beyond moral 
good, which is simply the alternative to 
moral evil. It is a degree of good which 
the moral consciousness may not help us 
to recognize, except as a differentiation 
from evil. Beyond moral good is that 
good of which Whitehead spoke when he 
said: ‘‘All order is aesthetic order, and 
the moral order is merely certain aspects 
of aesthetic order.’ Obviously, ‘“‘aes- 
thetic” here implies all that is of struc- 
tural importance in the character of 
God, whence the aesthetic order is de- 
rived. And this results in values in the 
actual world which are apprehended not 
simply by distinctions between better 

3 Religion in the Making (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1926), p. 105. 
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and worse but by cultivation of the ap- 
preciative consciousness, which is itself 
created through sensibility to the im- 
manent God, from whom aesthetic order 
and the values of every created event are 
derived. 

It must be recognized, on the other 
hand, that turning the quest for knowl- 
edge in the direction of values in which a 
criterion of human living is sought is a 
major gain in educational thinking. 
Restoring to educational. philosophy 
such words as “‘wisdom and goodness” 
marks a maturing of our educational 
concern. Whatever work is done in giv- 
ing these words content for our time will 
constitute a solid contribution toward 
solving our educational predicament and 
toward making education creative of a 
spiritual culture. 

The warning of Joseph Wood Krutch 
in The Modern Temper, however, still 
stands to deter us from thinking that a 
criterion of the good life that is philo- 
sophically acceptable, or even culturally 
accepted, can be readily established. 
Dante and Thomas Aquinas, who 
achieved a remarkable charter for human 
living in the terms of their generation, 
which pointed the way for learning in 
that period also, were working in a 
climate of thought that made morals, as 
a science of living, fairly persuasive. The 
cultural precedent was there to embrace 
the metaphysical criterion, if it could be 
formulated; hence the poet stood ready 
to translate the criterion into the vivid 
and dramatic language of the people. 

We are unacclimated to directives. 
We are without capacity, as a culture, to 
heed them, to say nothing of responding 
actively to the appeal to wisdom and 
goodness. These capacities cannot be 
created by the pursuit of knowledge, even 
the knowledge of value; for there is no 
assurance, in a culture at large, that 


knowledge will result in virtue. The 
atomic bomb may provide a temporary 
mood in which the “good news of 
damnation” may, as Mr. Hutchins has 
suggested, sober us into right decisions 
for a time. It cannot be an enduring 
stimulus to righteousness or wisdom. 
This can come only if we find the 
facilities within our educational and 
religious enterprises to awaken genuine 
“hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness” in our culture. Only then can 
our way be blessed. Only then shall we be 
fulfilled. 


III 


In urging education for a spiritual 
culture, I do not mean to imply that 
education alone, however ample, can 
create a spiritual culture. I am simply 
urging the quality of education which I 
believe will contribute toward that end. 
The achievement of a spiritually re- 
sponsible culture must be the concern of 
many groups, working through many 
mediums. The pointing of the way, as 
regards the general culture of the human 
spirit, must come from education, where 
a fuller sense of the implications of 
human growth in relation to culture itself 
may be expected. The concern to pro- 
vide facilities in our culture generally, 
through which the sensibilities and 
capacities that are developed by educa- 
tion may be directed toward religious 
ends, must be assumed by the churches. 
The church is the bearer of a spiritual 
tradition through which the current 
culture is made sensitive to spiritual 
demands; and it is the instrument of 
society by which an active life of de- 
votion to God, the Source of all value, is 
maintained. Education reinforces the 
spiritual growth of culture when its 
processes are sufficiently sensitive to the 
ends of religion to provide understand- 
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ing and the nurture of capacities to 
participate responsibly in the pursuit of 
those demands. 

I venture to say that if higher educa- 
tion is to have any genuine concern for 
the religious interest in the sense of aid- 
ing our growth toward a spiritual cul- 
ture, it must do more than clarify the 
goals. It must deepen the educational 
pro-ess itself. It simply will not en- 
coui:ter these concerns on the level of 
thinking which now occupies the aca- 
demic life. Some deepening of the educa- 
tional process will come, I am sure, once 
our purposes are clear; but the deepen- 
ing will not be adequate unless one other 
inhibition in modern education is over- 
come. I speak of our fear of emotion. 
“Emotion” is a frightening word to 
many educators. Some are less frightened 
if the word “feeling” is used instead. It 
has become the custom, in fact, in aca- 
demic circles to relegate the word 
“emotion” to an outcast role as defining 
that excess of undirected and uncon- 
trolled energy which spills over when an 
individual fails to meet a situation with 
precision and critical discernment. Emo- 
tion is thus viewed as obstructive to 
thought and good judgment. Clear 
thinking demands the exclusion of emo- 
tion. From this conception of emotion 
one is led to say that emotive interests 
complicate the processes of clear 
thought; consequently, in those dis- 
ciplines that seek clear thinking, emotive 
concerns should be ruled out. So we re- 
duce psychology, sociology, philosophy, 
and even literature, poetry, and music to 
a level of concern in which precise and 
exact meanings can be determined. As a 
result, one can explore these fields with- 
out their eliciting in him anything but a 
purely intellectual response. 

Now I am not unaware of the purpose 


of such disciplined inquiry. I understand 
what behavioristic psychology has 
sought to do in eliminating the subjective 
field from its area of data. I think I 
appreciate what the sociologists have 
intended when they substituted descrip- 
tive data for issues of social concern. I 
have some knowledge of the purpose 
back of the logical positivist’s efforts to 
reduce philosophical inquiry to the con- 
cerns of a scientific empiricism. All this is 
consistent with the concern for clarifica- 
tion which has dominated the education- 
al world and the world of scholarship for 
a half-century. These restrictions of 
interest within philosophy and the social 
sciences are, in fact, the ripening of that 
era of clarification. 

But the quest for clarity has achieved 
its purposes at a price. As a result of this 
exclusion of emotive interests by the 
rising cult of exactness within higher 
education, universities and, in some 
instances, colleges as well have become 
impoverished, even impotent, on the side 
of spiritual understanding. And they 
have likewise become inhospitable to its 
concerns. 

Emotion, defined as the surplusage of 
feeling arising from sensibilities, ap- 
preciation, wonder, and concern, has, 
indeed, a legitimate place in education, 
as it has in life itself. Intellect purged of 
emotion to the extent that it is unre- 
sponsive to these sensitivities is the 
faculty of a denatured human being. 
And it results in decisions and judgments 
that exclude the claims of these qualities 
of spirit. Life in the large is not a clear 
matter. Mystery and the sense of awe 
and wonder are genuine ingredients of 
the living consciousness. A mind without 
them is a mind in which portions of the 
cerebral hemispheres are inactive, un- 
responsive, inert. A philosophy that 
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takes no account of them is inexact and 
inadequate for communicating under- 
standing; for you simply do not compre- 
hend the world or man if, when studying 
their features, there is no penumbra of 
unexplored and unexplorable data at- 
tending your consciousness. And an 
educational process that sets clarity and 
exactness above all else, to the exclusion 
of these areas of feeling that give deeper 
orientation to consciousness, is mislead- 
ing and deceptive. Furthermore, an 
educational process that develops ex- 
cessive insistence upon clarity and exact- 
ness in young minds that can never 
achieve these except at great cost to 
their sensitive natures is preparing them 
to be spiritually impotent. 

Surely, I do not mean to say that in- 
exactness and indifference to fact or 
criterion are to be encouraged; nor do I 
mean that fuzziness in thought is good. 
I am simply pleading for recognition of a 
condition of our knowing which is in it- 
self a fact of which we need to be aware, 
namely, that we are creatures who, of 
necessity, see through a glass darkly on 
most questions, especially on issues of 
great importance. For purposes of prac- 
tical effectiveness in pursuing any in- 
quiry or initiating urgent action, we are 
justified in trimming down the problem, 
of posing it in such a way that clear and 
forthright proposals can be stated and 
satisfied. This the sciences do. They ex- 
tricate the datum from the living con- 
text. They bring it to the laboratory, 
where they can observe and experiment 
under controlled conditions. But it must 
be recognized that this very mode of 
clarification and simplification carries 
with it acknowledgment that, in the 
complex state of being, investigation and 
precise knowledge were not forthcoming. 
In simplifying the datum, one is re- 


linquishing exploration of vastly more 
complex data. Yet the complex data re- 
main as relevant reality. They remain as 
reality to be taken into account, if not 
clearly understood. They are part of the 
environment that shapes us. They are 
every bit as important as the simplified 
datum which, under controlled observa- 
tion, yields exact knowledge. In certain 
respects the unanalyzed data may prove 
to be more important for the large-range 
problems of human destiny. 

This means, then, that, for all the 
exact knowledge we acquire through 
methods of extricating data for observa- 
tion, a vast amount of ignorance neces- 
sarily remains. We should say “‘partial”’ 
ignorance, for we grope through this 
darkness with such sensitive means of 
inquiry as we are capable of employing. 
The question that is really pertinent 
here is: How profound is our ignorance in 
regard to these matters that resist precise 
inquiry? That is, what, beyond bathing 
our minds in this surplusage of data, 
have we done to achieve some awareness 
of meaning? There is such a thing as 
being stupidly ignorant. There is also 
such a thing as being wisely ignorant. 
But it always remains for us to be sen- 
sible of our ignorance, realizing that be- 
yond certain limits of knowing we cannot 
go. Thus a true relation to the data of life 
is one of partial knowledge and partial 
mystery. And mystery is as important as 
knowledge in giving a proper perspective 
to our understanding. The surplusage of 
data is as pertinent to consciousness in 
pursuing understanding as the clearly 
perceived data which may be analyzed 
and understood. This being so, any stu- 
dent of life, of man, or of the world, 
whether in college or out, is justified in 
his observations and in his response to 
the relevant data when he assumes both 
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a sense of knowing, where it has been 
proper to seek exact knowledge, and a 
sense of wonder, where it is proper to 
confess ignorance or, at best, only partial 
understanding. 

This area of experience in which 
awareness is always partial, where the 
human mind gropes and feels for better 
orientation, is one in which poetic 
imagination, drama, and the arts of 
contemplation can be helpful. Actually, 
because of the aid that these arts have 
given us, our understanding of this area 
is not so negative as my remarks may 
seem to imply. There is relative ig- 
norance here certainly, as compared to 
the exactness of knowledge that is 
achieved in controlled investigations; 
but it is a kind of knowledge that comes, 
first, from sensitive perception and then 
passes into critical reflection. Wonder, 
searching, contemplation—these are the 
arts of the mind that carry us toward 
understanding in this realm. Is it not 
reasonable, therefore, that an educa- 
tional process that presumes to provide 
conditions for adequate thinking should 
include these arts of wonder and con- 
templation along with the facilities that 
promote skill in observation, investiga- 
tion, and critical thought? Is it not 
reasonable, too, that the educational 
enterprise should inform the student as 
best it can in the use of one’s powers for 
cultivating the capacity to wonder and 
contemplate in disciplined ways to the 
end that the skills of one’s organism may 
be employed in expressing and nurturing 
the spiritual life? This has been effective- 
ly answered by the biologist, C. Judson 
Herrick, who writes in The Thinking 
Machine: 


Our thinking, our emotions and sentiments, 
our volitions, our hopes, aspirations, and ideals, 
our imaginative excursions, our faith and rever- 
ence—these are all vital processes. They are 


things that we do with our bodies. When they 
are done well they are the finest things in the 
world. We can do them better if we try because 
real organs are working, organs that can be 
strengthened by exercise and trained. .... Our 
higher spiritual values come naturally but come 
not unwittingly. They must be sought. They 
will not come at all unless we want them and 
attend to their culture. 


The college and the university are 
under some obligation, it seems to me, to 
take cognizance of these facts and to 
concern themselves seriously with am- 
plifying the educational process to in- 
clude facilities for assuring growth and 
discipline in these functions. Some will 
say: ‘This is the business of the church, 
not of the college or university.”’ I can 
only say that such relinquishment of the 
responsibility results in an impoverish- 


ment of learning which leaves many : 


young people without adequate capac- 
ities or sensibilities for participating in 
what Herrick terms “our higher spiritual 
values’’—either as individual persons or 
as members of a commonwealth. But I 
should reply also that to conceive this 
matter as being alien to education is to 
admit thereby that one conceives knowl- 
edge, thinking, the intellectual life, as 
something more restricted and special- 
ized than the function I have just tried to 
describe. If my analysis of knowing in 
terms of its exact and its inexact phases 
has any foundation at all, then this 
indifference to the culture of the spiritual 
life and its capacities through mediums 
appropriate to it within the educational 
enterprise cannot be sustained. The col- 
lege or university that is concerned to do 
its task adequately, with respect both to 
the culture of the human mind in indi- 
vidual thinkers and to the culture of the 
human spirit within the social culture at 
large, will set seriously to work to provide 
resources for this kind of growth in its 
people. 
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How will this be done? That will de- 
pend on how thoroughly the college is 
prepared to undertake the task. Even- 
tually, it must become a concern of the 
curriculum itself. The teaching of his- 
tory, philosophy, sociology, psychology, 
religion, etc., will have to be the kind of 
communication of fact and value which 
elicits this kind of full-orbed reflection. 
Teaching that cuts through the data of 
human experience in surgical ways with 
ruthless indifference to the implications 
of value or the destruction of value, in- 
tent only on fact knowledge, leaves the 
task of education half-done—and that 
done badly. But here we invade an area 
of problems that is now engaging the 
best minds of our universities and col- 
leges.1 And this is hardly the time to 
enter that arena. What is resolved in 
these numerous discussions of liberal 
education, both as to goals and as to 
educational procedure, will bear directly 
upon the problem of the spiritual out- 
reach of our culture. 

What is not always recognized in these 
discussions of liberal education is that the 
curriculum of the liberal college already 
stands as a great potential resource of 
spiritual sensitivity; for the reach of its 
span is inclusive of the vast wealth of 
human experience, reflection, and crea- 
tive effort by which the human enter- 
prise is remembered, cherished, and sus- 
tained. Its potential insight and stimulus 

4Cf. R. M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in 
America (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936), 
and Education for Freedom (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1943); Mark Van Doren, 
Liberal Education (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1943); R. B. Perry, R. L. Calhoun, and others, 
The Meaning of the Humanities (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1938); S. G. Cole, 
Liberal Education in a Democracy (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1940); Arnold S. Nash, University 
and the Modern World (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1944); Report of the Harvard Committee, General 
Education in a Free Society (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1945). 


need only be released or elicited. But 
before this can happen, the approach to 
its materials will have to be more re- 
flective and at a deeper level than is com- 
monly pursued. In short, the educator in 
interpreting his data, whether the field 
be the ancient classics, history, sociology, 
physics, or English literature, will need a 
sense of function with regard to his 
special field, relating it to the basic con- 
cern of all liberal institutions, namely, 
the culture of the human spirit. This is 
not easily achieved under present cir- 
cumstances; for the fields of the liberal- 
arts curriculum, in becoming depart- 
mentalized, have become subject to the 
same introversion that has affected the 
arts, impelling each field to pursue its 
own interest for its own sake. The broad 
task of human culture, which is a spirit- 
ual function of education, has thus be- 
come obscured, if not neglected al- 
together. Until the larger vision of liberal 
education is restored and educators, re- 
gardless of field, become attentive within 
their area of work to this spiritual func- 
tion, liberal institutions of learning can 
hope to be little more than stepping- 
stones to professional education or 
schools of the dilettante, whose only 
concern, educationally, is to provide 
generous miscellaneous offerings for sam- 


pling. 
IV 


The department of religion has an 
opportunity in this connection to make 
of the teaching of religion something 
significant for the college as a whole; for 
the material of its curriculum lends itself 
to the kind of treatment in which dis- 
cernment and appreciation of basic 
human concerns are given emphasis 
along with factual knowledge. To realize 
this opportunity in an ample way, how- 
ever, the department of religion should 
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conceive its task as a function of liberal 
learning, not as an adjunct to it, and 
should search out the distinctive contri- 
bution which the study of religion can 
make to liberal learning. When the 
curriculum of religion is made integral to 
the college curriculum, with the ends of 
liberal education in mind, it immediately 
assumes a different content than when it 
is thought of simply as an independent 
group of courses, mediating the facts of 
religious scholarship. I have often heard 
it said by leaders of theological semi- 
naries that a student planning to enter 
the seminary should not take courses in 
religion while in college because he will 
lose some of the zest for exploring 
religious scholarship at a graduate level. 
This assumes that college courses in 
religion can be only an inferior presenta- 
tion of the materials of the seminary. No 
doubt they are in many instances. With- 
out adequate understanding of what the 
teaching of religion in the college implies, 
the teacher of religion may simply select 
some of the favorite courses of his semi- 
nary study and set them up as offerings 
in the department of religion. It may not 
occur to the teacher of religion that the 
study of these fields in the college calls 
for a different selection of materials to 
accord with liberal-arts objectives, not 
to speak of approach and method of 
teaching. Seminary leaders, no doubt, 
know this and thus take the position that 
they do with regard to pre-theological 
study in the colleges. 

5 In 1936 the American Association of Theological 
Schools adopted a resolution regarding preseminary 
curriculum, in which courses in Bible or religion 
were omitted on the ground that ‘‘the appropriate 
foundations for a minister’s later professional 
studies lie in a broad and comprehensive college 
education..... For this reason it contains no 
reference to courses dealing specifically with reli- 
gion and the church” (Bull. 13 [July, 1938], p. 63). 
For original statement of the resolution see Bull. 11 
(July, 1936), pp. 84-85. 


The matter should not end there, how- 
ever. Recognition should be given by the 
graduate schools of the bona fide liberal 
education that is being given in the 
colleges. And some imagination and 
effort should be exerted in making avail- 
able to teachers of religion the kinds of 
curriculums in religion which properly 
belong in a college catalogue. Various 
kinds are possible: some emphasizing the 
study of the Christian heritage;° others 
setting the study of religion in a wider 
context, giving more prominence to the 
history of religions;’ still others centering 
in the philosophy and psychology of 
religion. My preference in recent years 
has been to work toward a series of relat- 
ed courses, which are appreciative and 
reflective in nature, setting before the 
students, first, interpretations of great 
personalities in religious and Christian 
history; acquainting them with signifi- 
cant literature of religious people and 
with their creations in art, music, and 
worship; and analyzing major contribu- 
tions of religious thought which have 
been timeless in their influence. Then, in 
the light of this story of faith, I have 
presented courses that sought to under- 
stand the modern man’s problem of faith 
and religious living in its philosophical 
and psychological aspects.* Two facts 
about college students seem to indicate 
such an approach to the curriculum in 
religion: their illiteracy with regard to 

6A group of three patterns of curriculum in 
religion, suitable in a program of basic education, 
was proposed by the Workshop on Religion in 


Higher Education, held at the University of Chi- 
cago in the summer of 1944. 

7 See my article, ‘The Study of Religion in the 
Liberal Arts College,” Journal of Bible and Religion, 
V (May-June, 1937), for presentation of this type 
of curriculum. 

8T have described the offerings of such a cur- 
riculum as it was developed at Pomona College in 
“The Culture of the Human Spirit,” ibid., XII 
(November, 1944), 217-26. 
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the human venture on its aspirational 
side and their perplexity with regard to 
faith and living in their own generation. 
There is the further advantage that such 
a study of religion relates religious 
inquiry to much that the student already 
knows of ancient and medieval history 
or of the contemporary scene or to 
interests he is simultaneously pursuing. 


V 


The colleges have opportunities be- 
yond the curriculum to provide for the 
culture of reflection and the sense of 
wonder. Lewis Mumford has suggested 
that we need to space our learning 
periods in the colleges so as to make 
room in the day’s schedule for con- 
templation—not just casual interims of 
a few minutes but periods set aside for 
quiet reflection after a lecture or dis- 
cussion, just as we set time aside for 
laboratories and field trips to extend the 
effectiveness of classroom activity. This 
is in the right direction and reflects the 
conception of thinking and learning for 
which I am pleading. We have made 
much of the idea of learning by doing. 
The laboratory and the field trip are 
expressions of this idea. We have yet to 
make comparable educational use of 
quiet. 

In some schools the dramatic arts are 
assuming a new importance, not simply 
as entertainment but as a serious venture 
in liberal education through a more 
ample medium of disciplined emotional 
experience and imagination. One illustra- 
tion of this tendency is the theater 
project at Dartmouth. I quote here from 
a statement by Robert Sherwood: 


The opinion is growing that the spirit of the 
liberal arts college is going to be more ade- 
quately expressed in the future and its pur- 


poses more largely achieved in the develop- 
ment of its work in aesthetics, in art, the drama 
and music. In the beginning in America the 
liberal college sought to achieve its purposes 
by utilizing the humanities as an_intellec- 
tual discipline. More recently the liberal col- 
leges have sought to express themselves by a 
diffusion over the whole realm of knowledge. 
Increasingly, however, and from many differ- 
ent sources, skepticism is expressed in regard to 
the effectiveness in the curriculum of a wide 
range of subjects of study as compared with 
those concerned with the eternal influences of 
truth, beauty, and art.9 


Other schools are creating oppor- 
tunities for such spiritual culture in the 
college chapel. For a number of years, 
Pomona College in Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, has conducted the college chapel 
as a quiet period or listening hour for 
which special services of a meditative or 
contemplative character have been cre- 
ated. The chapel period is looked upon 
as an essential phase of the educational 
enterprise, a time when issues of life that 
are dealt with in the classroom can be 
considered more imaginatively and pro- 
foundly through the mediums of poetry, 
drama, music, and the sensitively spoken 
word. Here feeling assumes a proper 
function in providing a_ heightened 
awareness by which larger meanings 
gather facts and the relationship of facts 
into vision. Perspective arises where this 
kind of stimulus is present. It is clear 
from the response of the students them- 
selves that this kind of nurture within 
the day’s work of the college at Pomona 
is both needed and wanted. 

Religion is creativity. It is the stimu- 
lus to wrest from our daily living the 
significance that is there to be attained. 
This is a patient process that fulfils itself 
best where there is genuine rapport and 
understanding between interpreters of 


Theatre Arts Monthly, XXII, 305-6. 
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fact and interpreters of value. This 
means that religion is most effectively at 
work when it is quietly and profoundly 
affecting the thought, life, and feeling of 
students and faculty; when, through 
encouragement in discrimination, in 
judgments, in appreciations, in ex- 
pressions of loyalty, in commitment to 
ends, it awakens sensibilities in their 
natures; when, through its ministries of 
beauty, of humble acknowledgment of 
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great value beyond ourselves, of con- 
templating the possibilities yet un- 
realized in living, it awakens the hunger 
for wisdom and goodness. 

Whatever provides conditions within 
the college experience for enabling this 
patient process to be at work, encourag- 
ing spiritual sensitivity and discrimina- 
tion, will serve to make education 
creative of a deeper culture. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES IN THE EUROPEAN CHAOS 


ADOLPHE KELLER* 


E Continent, which is now emerg- 
ing from all the horrors of a ruth- 
less war, cannot be the same as it 

was during the centuries in which Eu- 
rope enjoyed a cultural hegemony over 
the world. The feeling is very general 
that Europe has lost this privileged 
position and has to face today the diffi- 
cult task of rebuilding what is in ruins, 
of saving its culture from ultimate down- 
fall, and of keeping alive the remnants 
or germs of its higher spiritual life. In 
many fields one may ask: What is left? 

We do not consider here the housing 
problem, the destruction of churches 
and libraries, the downfall of the tradi- 
tional school system, the financial and 
commercial ruin of the combatant coun- 
tries, the menacing civil war and revolu- 


* Dr. Keller did his theological studies in Basle, 
Geneva, and Berlin under Kaftan, Harnack, and 
other teachers. After a period in the pastorate in 
Egypt and in Switzerland, he took on various inter- 
church responsibilities. He served for many years as 
general secretary of the European Central Office for 
Interchurch Aid, as European representative of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and as one of the gen- 
eral secretaries of the ecumenical movement. He 
participated in a scientific expedition to Mount 
Sinai to collate manuscripts in the monastery in 
preparation of the Greek text of the New Testament 
followed by James Moffatt in his English version. 
He founded and carried on the Ecumenical Theo- 
logical Seminar in Geneva. Dr. Keller has received 
honorary degrees in divinity from Yale, Edinburgh, 
Geneva, Papa, and Debrechen (Hungary); and in 
law from Heidelberg College (Tiffin, Ohio). He is 
now professor at the University of Ziirich, honorary 
professor in the University of Geneva, director of 
the American Section of the Swiss Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, and consultant of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. His most recent publications in 
English include Church and State on the European 
Continent, Five Minutes to Twelve, and Christian 
Europe Today. His most recent publication abroad 
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tion, the earthquake in the moral foun- 
dations of a civilization. It is humiliating 
to admit that even the moral ideals of 
nations depend much more than we had 
believed on normal life-conditions, on 
security, daily bread, heating, and 
cleanliness. We are more concerned here 
to ask: What values can be saved in this 
shipwreck? On what moral foundations 
can we build again? What religious forces 
are available for such a huge enterprise 
of reconstruction? How can we express 
these things in our present theological 
language? 


I. HOW HAS THE WAR AFFECTED 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE? 


It may be too early to give at this time 
a full account of the destructive effect of 
the war on the higher culture of Europe, 
on all that concerns the family, the 
school, the university, as well as the 
state and the church. Even now it is still 
impossible to inform ourselves accurate- 
ly as to howit has fared with the churches 
behind the Russian smoke screen during 
the war; and censorship is today still so 
severe that we remain in ignorance as to 
nearly everything that has happened to 
the churches under Bolshevist occupa- 
tion. The evangelical churches in Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Poland have 
become silent, and we do not know 
whether it is the silence of a prison or of 
death. From’ some Balkan countries, 
Transylvania, for instance, all that 
reaches us is an S.O.S. from a remote 
outpost. We would never have believed 
it possible that the frontiers between 
warring countries could be so hermetical- 
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ly sealed that whole parts of Europe 
would seem lost or would become mute 
behind the iron curtain. 

In central and western Europe, with 
the exception of Switzerland, totali- 
tarian Germany was the oppressor not 
simply of free nations but also of 
churches. Sweden and Switzerland alone 
enjoyed their traditional liberty. We 
shall not repeat well-known details of 
oppression and persecution which gave 
ample proof of the fundamental hostility 
of Nazi leaders toward the church and of 
the profound incompatibility between 
the spirit of the gospel and the philos- 
ophy of the totalitarian state—an incom- 
patibility already recognized in 1937 by 
the ecumenical conference at Oxford. 
Let us just sum up some general impres- 
sions of the open clash between this new- 
est form of secularism and Christianity. 

Before becoming declared enemies of 
the Christian church, naziism, as well as 
fascism, had first tried to seduce it. 
What Hitler had called his “positive 
Christianity” was, in fact, the great 
temptation of the church. When Musso- 
lini spoke of the “due soveranita,” the 
two sovereignties, spiritual and temporal, 
he was really asserting the claim of the 
fascist state to rule over the whole life 
of the nation, in education, in the family, 
and in the social structure of the coun- 
try. It was a secular parallel to the papal 
encyclical una sancta and the doctrine 
of the two swords, the temporal and the 
spiritual. Mussolini implied the supe- 
riority of the temporal, although he used 
the traditional medieval language. 

Where this temptation was recognized, 
the battle was half won. It will remain 
the merit of leaders like Pastor Nie- 
méller, Asmussen, Dibelius, Bonhoefer, 
Koch, Bishop Wurm, and especially of 
Karl Barth, on the evangelical side, to 
have discovered promptly the serpent in 
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the foliage in the promised earthly para- 
dise of fascism and to have warned their 
fellow-Christians of the coming tempta- 
tion. But many did not see it. The ‘‘ Ger- 
man Christians,” for instance, bowed 
their knees to the new religious theory 
of the state as representing a Christian 
revelation by virtue of its own divine 
right. Their eyes were blinded by such 
general religious expressions as _ those 
used by Hitler when he spoke of ‘divine 
Providence,” of “positive Christianity,” 
of the “higher powers of history,” or by 
theological interprecations of naziism of- 
fered by men like Stapel or Hirsch—as if 
God were only the deepest immanent 
power or creative natural force in the life 
of a nation, which, in fact, makes super- 
fluous the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. 

This temptation was a danger to the 
Roman Catholic church as well as to the 
evangelical bodies. Had it been recog- 
nized, the Roman church would hardly 
have concluded concordats, first with 
Bavaria and then with the Reich. Utter- 
ances like those of Archbishop Groeber 
in Freiburg or of Cardinal Innitzer in 
Vienna, before their eyes were opened, 
would not have been possible if, from the 
beginning, they had seen the true face of 
naziism. One should not be too severe 
with such first and inconsiderate at- 
tempts to build bridges between a 
camouflaged anti-Christian power and 
the Christian church; for the church in 
recent decades had lost the power to 
discriminate between itself and the world; 
and, moreover, the Roman church also 
had its heroes of resistance, as Cardinal 
Faulhaber, Bishop Galen, and Bishop 
Preysing. A large part of public opinion, 
even in France and in Great Britain, 
succumbed to the same blindness when 
Munich was prematurely hailed as a 
promise or hope for peace. Sincere Chris- 
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tian minds have since then openly con- 
fessed that they were misled or blinded. 
In a period of reconciliation between 
Christianity and the world, we had lost 
that critical sense which recognizes the 
fateful line separating the Kingdom of 
God from that of the prince of this 
world. 

This experience, although humiliating, 
should not be passed over or minimized. 
For many it was the occasion and con- 
dition of a real conversion, of a frank con- 
fession of sin, once their eyes were 
opened. Faith tested in such an experi- 
ence, and confessing its shortcomings, 
may, perhaps, become a stronger spirit- 
ual force than a never-tempted tradition- 
al certainty or than that quietist habitu- 
al attachment to the church which kills 
its militant spirit. 

This open betrayal of Christ, the sole 
sovereign, to other masters and Fithrers, 
this guilty ignorance of the distinction 
between church and world, or this adroit 
art of interpreting even words of the 
Bible as arguments for a natural or na- 
tional religion, were not the sole tempta- 
tion of German Christians. There was 
another of a peculiar character and one 
dangerous to Christians in every church 
group. We refer to the temptation of 
camouflaged resistance. This has become 
one of the most troubling problems of 
Christians, not only in Germany but also 
in all occupied countries. Open resistance 
meant the concentration camp, as in the 
case of Niemdller, or suppression of the 
liberty to work in the church, or death, 
as in the case of Pastor Schneider. Many 
said: Let us combat evil with evil, lies 
with a lie, force by astucious maneuvers. 
In Holland and in Norway and in the 
““Maquis” movement in France, a whole 
generation of children were taught to lie 
when, for example, the Gestapo asked 
where an elder brother was hidden—a 


brother who was sought for deportation 
to a German factory. 

Millions, engaged in damaging the 
enemy by every kind of sabotage, no 
longer considered the Ten Command- 
ments as absolutely binding. To break 
them was allowed when life or the family 
had to be protected, when daily bread 
had to be found, or when some harm 
could be done to the enemy. There was a 
kind of moratorium on morals during 
which, for instance, a member of a 
French parish told his pastor: “I will 
come back to normal parish life, but only 
after I have killed ten Germans.”’ This 
widespread condoning or conscious eva- 
sion of traditional moral obligations is 
responsible for a manifest lowering of 
moral standards both within and without 
the church. That absolute in moral obliga- 
tion, which even Kant taught, became 
the easy prey of moral relativism and 
opportunism. It will be difficult for the 
young generation now to consider as 
wrong that which was then justified as 
permissible, and even necessary, under 
an oppressive foe. 

It is easy for untempted Christians to 
say: ‘‘Here I stand, I can do no other!” 
or with Patrick Henry: ‘‘Give me liberty 
or give me death.”’ These are slogans for 
heroes. But not every Christian is a 
hero. Some may, indeed, quote Abraham 
and David who, for reasons of fear or 
strategy, granted a holiday to their 
moral convictions; or they may remem- 
ber from the New Testament the ad- 
monition to be wise as serpents as well 
as innocent as doves in dealing with this 
evil world or with the devil himself. 

This wisdom of the serpent, this escape 
into a protecting darkness of “knowing 
nothing,” this concealing of one’s real 
motives, this astucious maneuvering be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, this use of 
falsehood rather than of truth, became 
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a widespread method of defense, even in 
Christian churches of the occupied coun- 
tries. The French’ writer, Montesquieu, 
wishing to criticize the absolute mon- 
arch, and not daring to do it in open lan- 
guage, wrote his Lettres persanes, wherein 
he chose Persia and its institutions as 
objects of his attack. In a similar way, 
pastors found ample subject matter in 
the Old Testament to enable them to 
preach, under cover, against their op- 
pressors. The Philistines, Ahab, and 
Nebuchadnezzar were substitutes for an 
easily recognizable sinner and tyrant in 
their own country whom they could thus 
mark with public blame. 

As long as the oppressors occupied 
these countries, not much wrong was 
seen in the various forms of camou- 
flaged resistance. Sometimes it was a con- 
spiracy in words, a clever and seemingly 
harmless use of phrases from the Bible; 
sometimes, a full lie or a half or a quarter 
of a lie, a conscious misrepresentation 
of facts, a frank evasion of clear moral 
duties, open violence, obstruction, and 
murder—or a significant silence. It is dif- 
ficult to find an acceptable moral formula 
for such a sinful probabilism, for this 
hollow and insincere adaptation to un- 
just exigencies, and for this conflict in 
the Christian conscience between the 
obligation to speak the truth and the 
necessity of protecting the life of the 
family or of the nation. This conflict be- 
came fully manifest in its moral conse- 
quences only after the war, as we shall 
see. 

Generally speaking, the church went 
with the people. Even where it was not 
prepared to condemn wrong as wrong, it 
wished to share the moral responsibility 
of the whole people and not to throw off 
the heavy burden of an uneasy consci- 
ence. Moral and religious resistance of a 
public kind had become nearly impos- 
sible, once terror had suppressed free 


speech, when the concentration camp or 
sure death awaited those who had the 
moral strength to become martyrs. 
Outside Germany there were those who 
often wondered why a church whose 
most famous slogan had been Luther’s 
“Here I stand, I can do no other,” did 
not produce more heroes of faith like 
Niemdller. The reason, in many cases, 
was not unmanly fear and a shameful 
lack of courage but the conviction that 
by patient endurance of evil, by suffering 
in silence, by camouflaged resistance, a 
last opportunity was afforded to the 
church to protect its spiritual heritage, to 
save what still could be saved. 
Christian faith through the centuries 
had often been called upon to show that 
it was able to stand persecution, hard- 
ship, and martyrdom, not by open re- 
sistance but by patient endurance, as in 
the case of Christ before Pilate. His wit- 
ness before the tyrant was not given in 
an open controversy, in a_keen attack 
on the injustice of Rome, or in a frank 
condemnation of Pilate. He endured, and 
finally resorted to the method of silence; 
and what he did say was a testimony to 
the fundamental difference between a 
secular mind not caring for truth and the 
illuminated mind of a child of God. 
Nevertheless, the resisting church in 
many countries proved clearly enough 
that even when it had to go with the 
people, even when it remained silent, it 
knew the truth and was waiting for the 
moment when it could speak it. In these 
evangelical circles in Germany as well as 
in occupied countries, four points were 
never accepted, or even defended, but re- 
mained intolerable scandals for the evan- 
gelical Christian conscience. The first 
was the inhuman persecution of the 
Jews; the second, the general oppression 
of liberty; the third, the suppression of 
the church; and the fourth, the policy of 
brutal violence and sheer force which 
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plunged the Continent into an ocean of 
blood. 

As early as the spring of 1934, I was 
asked by the American Federal Council 
of Churches to go to Berlin and to pro- 
test before Reichsbishop Mueller against 
the application of the racial laws to the 
churches. The confessional group which 
I then saw, more or less in secrecy, 
shared entirely this criticism, even when 
it did not openly protest. But churches 
in Holland, Norway, France, and Switz- 
erland professed openly more than once 
and saved, thereby, the Christian face 
and conscience from the reproach of a 
guilty general silence. 

A recent interview of Pastor Nie- 
mdller, given to an American journalist, 
seems to contradict any such view as 
that which would see in him a real de- 
fender of the faith, a hero free from fear, 
a confessing Christian unpolluted by any 
kind of pagan nationalism. As his case 
may serve as a typical example of a cer- 
tain lack of courage, of a contamination 
of evangelical faith by the common sin 
of wilful participation in a great na- 
tional injustice, we may for a moment 
make an effort to penetrate into such an 
ambiguous psychology or into what may 
seem to us as being a wrong and unper- 
mitted synthesis between the concerns 
of the prince of this world and God’s 
great cause. It was admitted even in 
circles of his followers that a certain 
weakness of character became visible 
here. It was evident that a false hero- 
worship had raised him higher than was 
justified. But the Confessional churches 
after the war took his defense, both in- 
side and outside Germany, and felt that 
he had, indeed, been involved in the sin 
of the people, but that by nine years of 
imprisonment in concentration camps 
and by his suffering for Christ’s sake, he 
had given ample proof of the purity of 
his intentions, his fellowship with Christ, 


and his utmost opposition, not against 
his country as a whole but against its 
oppressors and seducers. Patriotism mani- 
fested in the love of country, in the shar- 
ing of its needs and weaknesses, and in 
the will to defend its existence, should as 
little be confounded with sheer naziism 
and totalitarianism as should the par- 
ticipation of thousands of British and 
American pacifists in the war, once it 
had been declared. 

Today, the declaration of guilt openly 
offered at Stuttgart, on October 18, 1945, 
by the representatives of the new Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany has cleared 
not only such individual cases of con- 
science, but also the whole moral and 
religious attitude of the new Church, 
provided that it follows the declaration 
of its leaders. Several church bodies, like 
the Confessional Synod of Brandenburg, 
have, meanwhile, accepted that declara- 
tion, while others are eager to see that 
a religious confession not be misinter- 
preted as political. Where conviction of 
guilt has spoken, God’s mercy is at work 
and Christian fellowship is again pos- 
sible. The Christian conscience has, 
therefore, been saved in the national 
shipwreck. It has all along been alive in 
the ‘‘ten just men” who this time also 
could be found in Sodom and Gomorrah. 
We cannot count them. 

Karl Barth, when he visited Germany 
recently, discovered more moral and re- 
ligious resistance under the apparent 
silence than he expected. Not only the 
moral assizes the world over, active in so 
many churches, but even the military 
and political administrations in Germany 
would be well advised to reckon with 
such facts. Their criterion for accepting 
co-operation in the present efforts toward 
reconstruction suffers from an over- 
simplification; for there were at least 
four categories of resistance which should 
be taken into account; and these should 
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make possible a more accurate discrimi- 
nation of conscience. First, those who 
resisted and spoke out, like Pastor 
Niemdéller and Bishop Galen. Second, 
those who resisted but camouflaged such 
resistance under an apparent adaptation 
to an abnormal condition of terror. The 
vocabulary and grammar of dissent by 
which this was done deserves a close 
moral and theological study. Third, those 
who resisted and covered this resistance 
under silence, remembering that even 
Christ did not reply to all the questions 
of Pilate. They hoped, as, for instance, 
in the case of Karl Heim, that the hurri- 
cane of mad persecution would pass 
more quickly than it did. Fourth, those 
who resisted but went underground and 
prepared the now well-known plot, in 
Germany as well as in France, Holland, 
Norway, and Poland. The problem of 
the Christian right of revolution and 
tyrannicide, often raised by the Catholic 
church, by Zwingli and Beza, here be- 
came acute. The question of camou- 
flaged resistance constitutes today an 
open and difficult problem of practical 
theology. 


The immediate deeper consequences of 
the war are a widespread moral con- 
fusion, the disintegration of the family, 
the shaking of the church as an institu- 
tion, and a philosophy of despair in the 
higher cultural strata of European 
society. I refer to the “existential philos- 
ophy”’ which has a growing following in 
Germany and in France. We deal here 
with these conditions only in so far as 
they represent the dark background to 
certain brighter lights and hopeful con- 
structive elements for rebuilding the 
future life of Europe. 

The moral confusion is to be seen es- 
pecially in that lost young generation 
whose moral foundations were shaken 


by the apparent necessity of answering 
evil with evil, brutal persecution with 
lies, continuous oppression with clandes- 
tine violence, imposed military authority 
with anarchic and destructive tenden- 
cies. The young generation in Germany, 
and in the occupied countries, which was 
taught to dissemble, is bewildered today 
to be taught again that what was right 
then is wrong today. This means an 
earthquake in the moral foundations of 
millions of boys and girls. Insecurity 
and amoral uncertainty result from such 
inward destruction, which cannot be 
healed by traditional teaching or habitu- 
al appeals to a conscience which no 
longer exists. 

The consequences for collective life, es- 
pecially for the family, are sinister. Dur- 
ing many years the war has torn asunder 
millions of families, and such disintegra- 
tion continues today as an inner conflict 
between the generations. The church as 
an institution cannot heal this conflict 
by a merely external authority or by an 
appeal to conscience or by its habitual 
teaching methods. For the living cells 
of the church, the congregations, have 
been scattered over the countries and 
must first be gathered together again as 
nuclei of a spiritual society within which 
those appeals are valid and those teach- 
ings heard and accepted as elements of a 
new life. 

The value and meaning of life itself 
has become problematic and doubtful. 
The philosophical expression of this 
situation can be seen in the ‘‘existential 
philosophy” as taught by Heidegger, 
Jaspers, and Grisebach in Germany, and 
by Sartre in France. It is a philosophy of 
nihilism and death, shaking the easy 
optimism of the last generation and its 
belief in the power of intellect, or human 
will, to discover a meaning in life and to 
shape its forces into character, self- 
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reliance, and idealistic systems. Man is 
no longer the captain of his soul and mas- 
ter of his destiny. He is ‘“‘thrown into 
life’ without his will and without under- 
standing his fate and hangs over a preci- 
pice of doubt and despair in his empirical 
existence. No longer can the sense of life 
be seen in ideas or in ideals or in the will 
to power or in happiness or in duty, but 
only in this very questionable and prob- 
lematical nature of destiny itself, into 
which we are “‘thrown,” according to this 
philosophy. We have to face it with 
a heroic courage born, paradoxically 
enough, out of such despair. The be- 
ginnings of this philosophy go back 
before the war but have grown power- 
fully under the pressure of recent years. 


II. CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES 


As has been said, a positive force has 
come to birth out of this philosophy of 
the end of a world, out of this insight into 
the problematic nature of mankind: a 
new realism, no longer deceived by self- 
made ideals, by utopian illusions, by 
optimistic wishful thinking, by intel- 
lectual systems or scholastic perfection- 
ist doctrines about man and his possi- 
bilities. The truth about man is that he 
is at the end of his wits, that human 
existence is fragmentary, problematical, 
and tragical. His intellectual faculties 
and technical discoveries have not been 
paralleled by a moral mastery of life or 
by a constructive genius able to build 
up a peaceful and protected society. 

The inmost sense of this evolution has 
been revealed in the war and in the atom 
bomb which exhibit a concentration of 
impersonal, irresponsible, and destruc- 
tive forces. This is just what the Bible 
calls “world.” This ancient book is 
based on a realism with regard to na- 
ture, man, and world, which has been 
borne out in the war. Old truths are com- 


ing out of the Word of God with a new 
life and an irresistible force. If the Bible 
speaks of the end of the world, Europe 
has learned that it speaks more truly 
than Spengler did in his forecasts when 
he wrote The Decline of the West. It is an 
end of many things which have been dear 
to us. It is an end of man, viewed in ac- 
cordance with humanism as in his own 
right the constructive genius of the 
world; yet, he is again charged in this 
book, by God himself, to build up a 
world and to master it in behalf of a 
divine right and order. It is an end of so 
many ‘isms’: idealism, utopianism, 
moralism, optimism; for all these foggy 
illusions have been blown away, and we 
are gaining from the Bible a new insight 
into the true nature and limits of man, 
into his misére as well as into his gran- 
deur, to use Pascal’s famous word. It is 
an end of the church, in so far as its in- 
stitutions, its administrative and organ- 
izational system, its moralistic misrepre- 
sentation of the gospel, and its scholastic 
doctrines are no longer of any consider- 
able influence on the modern generation. 
But the Bible has again brought forth 
the prophetic voice, the inspiration of 
God’s servants and true followers through 
his Word, a spiritual power transcending 
forms and systems and institutions, a 
new faith in the reconstructive forces 
operative in the old message of sin, judg- 
ment, redemption, and eternal life. 

The Bible, interpreted in the light of 
new terrible and hopeful experiences, has 
again become the source of our spiritual 
life. A Bible movement sprang up in 
those dark cellars and shelters where 
thousands had no other food than this 
celestial bread, no other hope than that 
founded in Psalm 139, according to which 
“if I make my bed in hell, behold thou 
art there,” and where they had no other 
fellowship than to be, as Christians un- 
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der the cross, a fellowship of death, 
resurrection, and eternal life. These 
fundamental announcements and prom- 
ises of the Bible, dealing not so much 
with peripheral questions of social and 
educational possibilities as with great 
eternal divine truths (encompassing, in- 
deed, all our social and educational 
tasks), have come back and prove to be 
constructive forces. They seem not yet 
to be at work in the world at large, but 
rather in the cells of a new society and a 
new church, in the Christian congrega- 
tions. 

The congregation is the new nucleus 
and hope of the church. It has proved to 
be invulnerable there where two or three 
came together and where the living 
Christ was among them. It is the faith 
of such congregations that has saved the 
church, not the decrees and pastoral 
letters from church councils and authori- 
ties. We see this not only in Germany but 
in Norway, France, and Holland. In 
these countries, under the stimulating in- 
fluence of men like Thieleke, Asmussen, 
Maass, Henrik Kraemer, Maury, Berg- 
grav, a new congregationalism is grow- 
ing not in a structural or organizational 
sense but in its cells—the parishes. They 
are in the making, not in a feverish social 
or communal activity, but where God’s 
Word is again heard and Christ’s call fol- 
lowed. 

The new Bible movement represents, 
certainly, a new orientation and a new 
constructive force. It can be observed 
not only in evangelical churches and in 
the Christian youth movement, but also 
in the Roman Catholic church. The 
present Pope, following former encycli- 
cals, is recommending the study of the 
Bible, not simply in the official church 
version, the Vulgate, but in the original 
texts, and is encouraging a theological 
study of these texts. 

We cannot deal here with all these 


constructive forces in the life of the con- 
gregations, with the new evangelistic 
activity of the churches, or with the ap- 
plications of the new biblical realism to 
education and to social work. These 
forces may be shown more effectively in 
a theological summary, in the character- 
istic elements of a new theology of the 
Reformation, as it has been rediscovered 
and reinterpreted by the theology of 
crisis in Lutheran, and still more in re- 
formed, circles which have come under 
the influence of Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner in Switzerland, of Bonhoefer, 
Asmussen, Niemidller, Dibelius, and 
Diem in Germany, of Kraemer in Hol- 
land, of Maury in France, of Billing, 
Nygren, Aulén, and Rohde in Sweden. 
The differences between these theologi- 
ans are manifold. But the common 
trends may be indicated in the following 
characteristic theological positions all 
based upon a new realistic biblicism. 

This new theology of our time and for 
our time stresses again the transcend- 
ence of God. The sovereignty of God over 
the whole world transcends our under- 
standing. He is not simply “‘similar to 
the best in man,” as an American theo- 
logical student defined it once at an 
international student conference in Co- 
logne. God is beyond—even beyond our 
highest notions of what is good. He is, 
therefore, hidden and cannot be known 
except by his own revelation. Even the 
naturally pious man, by using his own 
sagacity or mystical immanent experi- 
efice, cannot wrest from him either a 
theology of religious experience or a 
theology of the hidden God, the Deus 
absconditus. 

This theology of the hidden God and 
of a transcendent theology has proved to 
be not simply a theological abstraction 
or a scholastic construction but has had 
an immediate practical value for millions 
of Christian people who, in the war, un- 
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der the bombardment of cities, during 
the famine and the starvation of chil- 
dren, could no longer grasp the meaning 
of a loving father in heaven who takes 
care of his children as of the sparrows. 
They had to learn that God’s aims are 
not identical with human desires for a 
higher cultural or moral life, that even 
life itself is not necessarily a condition 
and test for his presence and loving kind- 
ness. They began to understand Luther’s 
paradoxical saying: God slays when he 
quickens. This terrible and transcendent 
truth made man free from earthly pos- 
sessions, victory, daily bread, comfort, 
from life itself, because God is also with 
the dying, as Howard Bliss in Beyrout 
said when he could no longer feed the 
hungry during the first world war. 

God has his own eternal aims not 
identical with our desire for happiness, 
self-assurance, power, and the fulness of 
empirical life. Therefore, this theology 
has an eschatological vision or perspec- 
tive. God’s aims lie also beyond time, 
beyond that little span of time and ex- 
perience which we call our life in body, 
soul, and mind. Eschatology at such a 
time does not mean a theology of escape 
into an invisible beyond. It is again, for 
millions, a very practical and efficient 
comfort, an attitude of waiting and ex- 
pectation, even if what we pray for is not 
fulfilled today or tomorrow or as long 
as we live. Thy kingdom come—today or 
tomorrow—and this kingdom remains 
coming as long as this aeon lasts. It fol- 
lows that this eschatological outlook is 
also a liberation from the vicissitudes of 
history, an open door upon God’s 


world which is not locked up within cen- 
turies of secular history. The last book 
of the Bible has, therefore, become for 
millions not a mine for their curiosity 
but a book of hope and one that renders 
them independent of the world of today. 
Where a theology has undergone such 


pragmatic testing, it is certainly more 
than merely a new theological fashion. 

The second characteristic is the Chris- 
tocentric nature of this theology. It is a 
theology of redemption, not excluding a 
theology of creation, which, however, is 
not specially characteristic of Christian 
thought but shared also by other re- 
ligions. The Lord Jesus Christ, revealing 
the unknown God, dying for the sins of 
mankind, resurrected by God’s power, 
and establishing his kingdom, the kurios, 
is in the center of Christian faith. It is a 
new personalism, a crystallization of per- 
sonal, divine, redeeming forces, opposed 
to the impersonalism of destructive 
forces in the atom bomb. He is the real 
and only Master and Fiihrer of mankind; 
and all power in heaven and earth is his. 
The confession of Barmen, adopted in 
1934 by the Confessional Church of 
Germany, explicitly stressed this sov- 
ereignty of Christ not simply with re- 
gard to our inner life but also with regard 
to human society and even to the state. 

In the extension of the lordship of 
Christ even over states and secular in- 
stitutions, as urged by Barth, a certain 
disagreement became manifest between 
Barth and Brunner. The latter would not 
extend the Christocentricity of his theol- 
ogy so far as to give a christological 
foundation or ultimate purpose to the 
state, and he discriminates more distinct- 
ly between a theology of creation and 
one of redemption. It would be prema- 
ture to say which of the two Continental 
theologians, divided over the question of 
natural theology, finds a stronger re- 
sponse in Continental Christianity. The 
reaction in various countries shows how 
theology today is no longer planing high 
up in the stratosphere of abstractions, 
but is deeply interwoven with the present 
burning and pressing problems of po- 
litical reconstruction, education, and 
social reform. 
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This trend shows a third character- 
istic aspect: it is a responsible theology. 
This term means nearly the same thing 
as an “existential” theology. Theology 
today can no longer sit on a balcony, as 
John Mackay has said, but has to come 
down into the arena of social and po- 
litical battles, since we Christians are re- 
sponsible for our existence and for the 
form of our society and for our interna- 
tional relations. The time of a Christian 
pietism and quietism has passed. One 
sees it in Brunner’s Justice or in the new- 
est book of Barth, in which he presents 
his political theology. The latter, in 
these collected papers, has given up the 
former indifference of theology with re- 
gard to practical tasks. The theologian 
becomes a statesman or political leader 
standing for a Christian ideal of justice 
and peace. His own social and political 
metanoia (as against his former indict- 
ment of ‘“‘activism”’) has its counterpart 
in that American political metanoia 
which led to the acceptance by the 
American people and its churches of a 
responsibility for the building-up of a 
new and better world. The influence of 
this new responsibility is so palpable that 
even the military administration on the 
Continent today recognizes the value of 
the church as one of the most trust- 
worthy elements of reconstruction. This 
administration seeks its co-operation be- 
cause no political party or government 
can overcome revengefulness, hatred, 
and cynical indifference, or can pray, 
love, have faith, and meet the exigencies 
of the time. 

Fourth, the new theology is a theology 
of the church. It is no vague mysticism 
or vague individualism. Neither is it a 
new edition of that institutional “‘church- 
ism”’ which has estranged so many Chris- 
tians from their churches and which has 
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been so vehemently attacked by Dr. 
Ragaz and his socialist followers. The 
church is, however, not a human insti- 
tution, but a gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Theology is an answer of the church in 
so far as it represents a confession of 
faith responding to the divine challenge 
which called it into life. The Christian 
church today is a church under the cross 
and has not a theologia gloriae but a 
theology of the cross. Its faith is an eye 
with which to see the invisible, an arm 
for doing the impossible; its victory is in 
defeat as it goes the way of its master 
who, hanging on the cross, overcame the 
world which nailed him there. 

The constructive forces which are sug- 
gested by these theological positions are 
at work today in thousands of congrega- 
tions, in prophetic groups of believers 
and in the World Council of Churches 
focused at Geneva, where the co-opera- 
tion of the non-Roman churches of the 
world is becoming a spiritual reality. 
This co-operation is today a glimmer of 
hope in a very dark world. It is especially 
a laboratory of Christian co-operation 
between the European churches and the 
churches of the Western democracies. 
Such co-operation is perhaps the most 
important feature in the present world 
situation. But it may be that the real 
test of the World Council of Churches 
will come only later, when the wind 
which is today filling its sails in connec- 
tion with the present immense effort for 
relief and reconstruction is no longer 
blowing, and when deeper tasks of theo- 
logical and social co-operation have to be 
confronted. Today it depends on the 
vision and the faith of the churches to 
recognize that they are again given one 
of the greatest opportunities which God 
has ever granted to his people in his- 


tory. 
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SOME HIDDEN EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY UPON 
HINDUISM AND HINDUS 


GEORGE W. DAVIS* 


men’s Inquiry into Foreign Mis- 

sions after one hundred years, pub- 
lished under the title Re-thinking Mis- 
sions, stand in need of more elaborate 
statement. Those observations are: 


Sa observations in the Lay- 


Growth in non-Christian religions: borrowings. 
Whenever two vigorous religions are in contact, 
each will tend to borrow from the other—terms, 
usages, ideas, even gods and articles of faith. 
.... Commonly the borrowing is without ac- 
knowledgment: each religion takes what it can 
use from the other, or from the common fund of 
popular usage, and gives it a turn and a deriva- 
tion suited to its own history. So Christianity in 
its early days adopted Christmas tree, or Yule 
festival, or imagery from the mysteries, or 
philosophical tools from the stock of Greece and 


In the presence of Christianity, it is not 
surprising that the living religions of the East 
should grow in this way, especially Hinduism 
and Buddhism. They are not as a rule averse to 
acknowledging the debt, even while claiming 
that what they borrow is their own by right. In 
this way, little by little, much of Christianity is 
assimilated by these religions without calling it 
Christianity. Not merely modes of worship, 
preaching, Sunday schools, hymns, popular 
fables, but aspects. of the conception of God, 
ethical notions, the honoring of Christ, may be 
taken over.! 


Tradition has it that Christianity was 
brought to India in the first century of 
our era by the apostle Thomas. However 


*Dr. Davis has been professor of systematic 


theology and the history of religions at Crozer 
Theological Seminary since 1938. He is a graduate 


of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School and did his 


doctorate at Yale in the field of missions—an inter- 
est which has been sustained since then, as the 


present article indicates. 


' Re-thinking Missions (New York and London, 


1932), PP- 42-43- 


II! 


uncertain this tradition may be, we know 
from the pen of Cosmas Indopleustes, a 
merchant of Alexandria of the sixth 
century, that in his day there were strong 
Christian communities in Ceylon (he 
calls it the island of Taprobane) and 
along the Malabar coast. It was not until 
the sixteenth century, however, that 
Roman Catholic Christianity entered 
India, to be followed in the early eight- 
eenth century by the first Protestant 
missionaries. Throughout the last two 
centuries there has been an increasingly 
vigorous Christian program by both of 
these major divisions of Western Christi- 
anity. 

In the light of this century-long con- 
tact of Christianity with Hinduism, we 
do well to ask, “What are the results?” 
When we study the statistics of Christian 
missions in India, we have a sinking 
sensation that the figures do not repre- 
sent success so much as failure. After the 
toil of centuries, the census of 1941 re- 
ports a total Christian community in 
India of only 6,316,549 (Syrian, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and others). It 
should be pointed out that authorities on 
Indian Christianity take sharp issue with 
this latest census figure. They feel that it 
is much too low, since it represents only 
an increase of about 20,000 over the 
census figures of the preceding decade. 
Part of the explanation of the low, official 
figure for 1941 lies in the fact that many 
of the census reporters classified Chris- 
tians according to tribal affiliations rath- 
er than as members of the Christian com- 
munity. Moreover, as there have been 
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no large defections of Indian Christians 
to Hinduism or Mohammedanism since 
1931, and since that time mass move- 
ments have continued among the out- 
castes and increased among the Sidras 
(fourth caste people), there is strong 
reason for accepting a figure between 
seven and eight millions for the present 
Christian strength in India. Yet even if 
we adopt the optimum figure of eight mil- 
lion, there is yet no cause to shout our 
numerical achievement before the world. 
That figure represents but a slight frac- 
tion over 2 per cent of the population 
of the country, which in 1941 was 
388,997,955- 

Despite these disheartening figures, it 
is our persuasion that these eight million 
Christians constitute a poor barometer 
for estimating the success of Christian 
missions in India. For the real and per- 
manent effectiveness of Christian mis- 
sions we must rather turn to Hindu soci- 
ety and see what Christianity and Christ 
have done for it. And here is the fact: 
Christianity has tremendously changed 
Hindu society. Therefore, for any proper 
evaluation of the work of Christian mis- 
sions in India, their impact upon the 
Hindu environment must be thrown into 
the scales of judgment. 

Christianity has caused a moral and 
spiritual revolution in India. We hold 
that Christianity is responsible for this 
revolution because it occurred only in 
the nineteenth century after Christian 
standards and ideals had become vocal 
through the agencies of the British gov- 
ernment and the missionary movement. 
That Christianity was the cause of this 
revolution is attested by the fact that the 
Mohammedan period, which preceded 
the Christian, did not witness the re- 
lease of forces which purified Hinduism. 
It was only from about A.D. 1800, by 
which date the East India Company 
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had learned its task as a governing 
agency and the Serampore missionaries 
had begun to influence Indian life, that 
the seeds of this revolt were sown. 

The revolution which Christianity has 
and is causing in the moral and spiritual 
milieu of India will be discussed under 
four heads: (i) the penetration of Hindu 
society by Christian religious concepts; 
(ii) the penetration of Hindu society by 
Christian ethical standards; (iii) the pen- 
etration of Hindu society by Christian 
technique; and (iv) the penetration of 
Hindu society by Christ. We do not im- 
ply by these statements that Hindu soci- 
ety has been literally saturated with 
Christian religious conceptions, Chris- 
tian ethical standards, the technique of 
Christian missions, and the personality 
of Christ. Nor do we mean to assert that 
Christianity has been the sole force mak- 
ing for improvement in India. Certainly 
other factors have functioned as well: 
Western civilization generally, educa- 
tion, the scientific world view, the gov- 
ernment of India, and enlightened Hin- 
dus. What we do claim is that Christian- 
ity has been an indispensable agent for 
society. New life has flowed into Hindu- 
ism through these rifts in its traditional 
solidarity. The results which have fol- 
lowed represent the hidden effects of 
Christianity upon Indian life and religion. 
Many consider these the most important 
achievements to date in the task of con- 
verting Hindu India. Some believe they 
far outweigh in value the Christian com- 
munity of eight million. 


I. THE PENETRATION OF HINDU SOCIETY 
BY CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS 


We consider monotheism first of all. 
Let it be acknowledged at the outset 
that the idea of one God was in India 
long before Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant Christianity entered the land. The 
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germs of monotheism lay latent in the 
Vedas and the Upanishads, emerging fi- 
nally in the monism of Sankara and the 
theistic pantheism of Ramanuja. More- 
over, Islam introduced a severe mono- 
theism, but one which never effectively 
penetrated the armor of the main body 
of Hinduism because of the political 
tension between Hindus and Moslems. 
Recognizing all these facts, it is yet true 
that only under the impact of Christian- 
ity did the conception of one God assume 
any large place in the common religious 
life of Hindus. Save for the scholars, until 
recent generations Indians generally 
have made room for many gods. Even 
when they asserted that there was but 
one God, they did not deny the existence 
of other deities, but simply contended 
that these were included within the one 
God. It is difficult to recognize such a 
conception as a pure monotheism. 

Today, however, we find the great 
majority of Hindus firmly believing in 
one supreme God. They have come to 
see that some expression of monotheism 
is the only possible creed for thinking 
men. Vaishnavas and Saivas alike pro- 
claim that they are believers in the one 
God, and this despite the fact that their 
temples exhibit images of many Hindu 
deities. Certainly it can be said that Hin- 
duism is by and large theoretically mono- 
theistic, even though to the eye it fre- 
quently appears to be polytheistic. 

It is especially in the reform move- 
ments within modern Hinduism that we 
find an eager adoption of the monotheis- 
tic conception of God with the comple- 
mentary ideas of his fatherhood and 
man’s brotherhood. Christianity has 
made these liberal Hindu societies aware 
that the only rational and suitable re- 
ligion centers in the profession of the one 
God. Those who belong to the Brahma, 
the Prarthana, the Sadharan, and the 


Arya Samajes declare that they are as 
monotheistic as Christians. 

A few glimpses into the official docu- 
ments of two of these Samajes will dem- 
onstrate how thoroughly they adhere to 
the conception of one God. Consider, 
first, the 1850 pronouncement of De- 
vendranath Tagore. As the leader of the 
Brahma Sam§j at that time, he asserted 
the Samj’s belief in four principles rela- 
tive to God: 


1. In the beginning was the One Supreme alone. 
He made the Universe. 

2. He is eternal, intelligent, infinite, blissful, 
self-dependent, formless, one only without a 
second, all-pervading, all-governing, all- 
sheltering, all-knowing, all-powerful, im- 
moveable, perfect, and without parallel. 

3. By worship of Him alone can happiness be 
secured in this world and the next. 

4. Love towards Him, and performing the works 


He loves, constitute His worship. 


The Arya Samaj, though definitely 
opposed to organized Christianity, has 
nevertheless drawn much from the 
Christian faith. It claims, of course, that 
it finds monotheism, the Fatherhood of 
God, and the Brotherhood of Man in the 
Vedas. But we hasten to aver that the 
reason it has discovered these ideas 
therein is because of the impact of Chris- 
tianity upon Indian life. Like the Sama- 
jes friendly to Christianity, the Aryas 
seek to come up to Christian standards. 
In their official creed we find the follow- 
ing articles concerning God: 


i) God is the primary cause of all true knowl- 
edge, and of everything known by its name. 


ii) God is All-Truth, All-Knowledge, All- 


*Quoted by Frank Lillingston, The Brahma 
Samaj and the Arya Samaj in Their Bearing upon 
Christianity (London, 1901), p. 69. The Sadharan 
Brahma SamAj, organized in 1878 by a group of 
secessionists from the Brahma Samaj, and also the 
Prarthana Samaj, representing the Bombay or 
Western section of the Brahma Samaj, adhere to 
the monotheistic position which has always char- 
acterizec their parent. 
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Beatitude, Incorporeal, Almighty, Just, 
Merciful, Unbegotten, Infinite, Unchange- 
able, without a beginning, Incomparable, 
the Support and the Lord of All, All-pervad- 
ing, Omniscient, Imperishable, Immortal, 
Exempt from fear, Eternal, Holy, and the 
Cause of the Universe. To Him alone is wor- 
ship due. 


These emphases upon the oneness of 
God, his Fatherhood, and the Brother- 
hood of Man, gave rise to the claim to 
universalism within the modern reform 
movements. Each calls itself the religion 
for all men. But whence is such a claim 
derived? Certainly not from Hinduism. 
Until recently it has been too exclusive 
to assert universality. Most assuredly the 
claim has been inspired by Christianity. 
It was this religion which stated so rigor- 
ously in nineteenth-century India that it 
was the only true religion, and hence the 
only faith whereby men could be saved. 

The claim to universalism has even 
penetrated some orthodox sections of 
Hinduism. An authority of the eminence 
of Dr. Farquhar writes: 

Even the superlatively orthodox Bharata 
Dharma Mahamandala makes the claim of 
universalism, and offers to sell to anyone the 
books which, according to Hindu law, must be 
seen by no woman and no man outside the 
three twice-born castes..... Feeble attempts 
are made here and there to trace the teaching to 
Hinduism; but all well-informed men recognize 
that it was introduced into India by Christian 
missions .3 


Slowly, under the impact of Christian 
ideals, the exclusiveness and narrowness 
of even orthodox Hinduism are being 
broken down. That such a transforma- 
tion is taking place is eloquent testimony 
of the part Christianity has played in the 
conversion of Hindus to concepts of God, 
man, and religion more closely akin to 
Christian views. 


3J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements 
in India (New York, 1915), p. 437. 
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II. THE PENETRATION OF HINDU SOCIETY 
BY CHRISTIAN ETHICAL STANDARDS 


The second radical modification of the 
Hindu environment by Christianity lies 
in the penetration of Hindu society by 
Christian ethical standards. The con- 
cepts of monotheism and universalism 
possess no vitality unless they are ac- 
companied by complementary ethical 
standards. Enlightened Hindus appreci- 
ate that fact. They have accordingly en- 
deavored to modify their old moral con- 
ceptions so that they will be harmonious 
with the ethical implications of one God 
and one religion for all. As a consequence, 
many of the class rules and customs of 
their society have been transformed. 

Much of the credit for contemporary 
India’s scale of moral values must be at- 
tributed to the work of the government 
of India. This organization, aided and 
strengthened by Christian missions and 
by the Brahma and other liberal Sama- 
jes, is responsible for the penetration of 
Hindu society by Christian ethical stand- 
ards through the medium of legislation. 
The first law which brought the clash be- 
tween Christian and Hindu ethical 
standards into the limelight was passed 
in 1829 during the administration of 
Lord Bentinck. That law interfered with 
a sacred practice of the Hindus, since it 
prohibited sati or suttee (‘“widow- 
burning’’). It was passed when it was 
largely because of the agitation of Chris- 
tian missionaries plus the activity in its 
behalf of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the 
founder of the Brahma Samaj. But he 
had been filled with such social passion 
largely through his relationships with the 
Serampore missionaries! Like every oth- 
er law, this one has not entirely eliminat- 
ed the practice it prohibits. Even today 
there are recurrences of a widow’s fanati- 
cal devotion to her husband ending in 
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her self-destruction. Typical of these 
contemporary cases and the rigorous 
prosecution of the accessories to the 
crime was the self-immolation of Jai 
Debi, the wife of a Brahman named Ram 
Lal. She performed sa#z on June 27, 1913, 
sitting upon her husband’s funeral pyre 
and pouring holy ghee (clarified butter) 
over her body before the torch was set to 
the wood. Four of her relations were 
found guilty of abetting the crime and 
were sentenced to long periods of im- 
prisonment by the government of India.‘ 
Such episodes, fortunately, are now com- 
paratively rare. When known, rather 
than performed surreptitiously, they are 
always cause for press comment. Gener- 
ally speaking, the Hindu community 
frowns upon this practice once a supreme 
religious sacrifice. 

Other laws have also sought to elevate 
the ethical conceptions of the Hindus. 
The strangling of travelers by the Thags, 
who then offered the bodies to the god- 
dess Kali, was banned and destroyed in 
the second quarter of the last century. 
Infanticide, especially as practiced by 
the Rajputs of western India upon girl 
babies, has also been prohibited. The 
situation at that point is now vastly im- 
proved. The exposure of sick people on 
the banks of the Ganges, the offering-up 
of human sacrifices, and the encourag- 
ing of devotees to hurl themselves under 
the massive wheels of the temple cars 
have also been voted illegal. Nor is it 
permitted any longer to encourage cer- 
tain forms of voluntary self-torture and 
self-mutilation. The outraging of temple 
girls under a certain age is also punish- 
able by law. 

One of the most recent legislative 
measures of the government of India, 
striking at a practice fraught with reli- 


4For this case see the Medical Missionary, 
XXIII (April, 1,14), 103. 
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gious connotations, is the Sarda Mar- 
riage Act. Since about 500 B.c. the Hin- 
du has been taught that it is sinful and an 
insult to the god not to marry his daugh- 
ter before the menses begin. When, 
therefore, the government began to con- 
sider a bill raising the legal age of mar- 
riage, a furor of excitement and indigna- 
tion swept through the Hindu communi- 
ty. The first law was passed in 1891, 
raising the legal age of marriage for 
girls from ten to twelve years of age. 
More recently, the Sarda Marriage Act 
became effective in British India on 
April 1, 1930. It makes the marriageable 
age for girls fourteen, and eighteen for 
boys. The success of the act is a matter 
of debate. Some hold that it has failed, 
just as the prohibition law did in our 
country, since one cannot impose moral- 
ity from without but must inspire it from 
within. The orthodox Hindu communi- 
ty, substantially hostile to the measure, 
found ways of evasion. The first evasion 
of the spirit of the act came in the 
months between its adoption and its ef- 
fective date. In that period millions of 
orthodox Hindus married their children 
of tender age. When the act went into 
force, evasion was possible through fail- 
ing to have underage marriages recorded. 
Also, the spirit of the act could be nul- 
lified by taking one’s young children into 
a native state in which the law had no 
force, there to consummate the marriage, 
after which one could return to British 
India without fear of legal prosecution. 
This latter evasion was rendered illegal 
in 1938 when the force of the law was ex- 
tended to all India. 

So much for the part the government 
has played in injecting Christian ethical 
standards into Hindu life. We now turn 
to those effects upon Hinduism which 
have flowed directly and indirectly from 
missionary activity. These have been 
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tremendous, though much yet remains 
to be done. The amelioration of the lot 
of women through permitting the re- 
marriage of widows, the uplifting of the 
temple girls who have frequently been 
the victims of prostitution performed in 
the name of religion, the gradual aban- 
donment of the purdah system, the pre- 
vention of child marriages, the education 
of girls and women—all these and other 
reforms have come directly or indirectly 
from Christian missionary activity. They 
have been caused by Hindus adopting, 
almost unconsciously, many of the ethi- 
cal ideals found in their purest form with- 
in the Christian religion. 

The most revolutionary of Christian 
ethical standards reside in love and 
righteousness as taught in the New 
Testament. Many Hindus are convinced 
that these go beyond the Hindu idea of 
bhakti. Frequently bhakti is translated as 
“love,” but it certainly does not possess 
the richness of the Christian term. It 
pertains much more definitely to devo- 
tion to, or love for, the god, rather than 
loving one’s neighbor as one’s self. As 
a result of such deficiency, many Hin- 
dus, particularly among the educated, 
have adopted Christian love and right- 
eousness as indispensable standards of 
conduct. There is abundant evidence 
in confirmation of such adoption in the 
social service work which the reformed 
and some orthodox sections of Hinduism 
carry on in Hindu and outcaste com- 
munities. 

Necessarily, the adoption of New Tes- 
tament ideals of love and righteousness 
weakens the age-old Hindu doctrines of 
karma and transmigration. Through 
these beliefs one can justify the inferior 
status of women, the harsh treatment of 
widows, the caste system, and the entire 
lack of social amelioration and reform. It 
is obvious that these doctrines cannot be 
rigorously interpreted if all men are 
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brothers and are to be loved and treated 
as such. Righteousness of the Christian 
sort will not permit these traditional dis- 
criminations based upon sex and caste. 
That is why we find the Brahma and 
Prarthana SamAjes ejecting the teaching 
of karma and transmigration completely 
from their instruction. We discover that 
the Arya Sam4j, ardent enemy of Chris- 
tianity, subscribes to a modified form of 
the karma doctrine. It believes that acts 
must be followed by their consequences 
and that the results of one’s actions can- 
not be atoned by any means. Yet, in the 
next breath, it asserts that it does not be- 
lieve in fate. It says that everyone can 
make or unmake his own destiny. Right 
action, combined with confidence and 
faith, is the way to undo one’s evil 
karma. 

When we turn to orthodox Hinduism, 
we find that karma is increasingly being 
interpreted as meaning simply that 
“whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.” The fatal conjunction of 
karma with the doctrine of rebirth is 
dropping into the background. Such a 
severe modification of primary Hindu 
doctrine can be explained only in one 
way; namely, by the impact of Christian 
ideals of love and righteousness upon 
India’s life. 

The most notable results flowing from 
the modification of the doctrines of 
karma and transmigration are discovered 
in the improved treatment of Hindu wom- 
en and outcastes at the hands of the 
Hindu community. Considerate activi- 
ties of these varieties constitute a silent 
affirmation of the fact that many Hindus 
do not place the heartless interpretation 
upon karma and transmigration which 
their fathers did. Let us consider here the 
efforts of Hindus to ameliorate the lot of 
women, leaving their treatment of out- 
castes until the next section. 

The status of women has always been 
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lower than that of men in India. To be a 
woman is to be inferior. The mere fact 
that one is born into this sex is conclusive 
evidence that one is paying the price for 
evil done in past existences. Social con- 
ditions, as well as religious doctrines, 
have condemned India’s women to a 
practical, as well as a metaphysical, in- 
feriority to men. When the Moslems 
swept down over the land, the high caste 
Hindus in some parts of India, particu- 
larly the north, began to keep their wom- 
en in seclusion, in what have commonly 
been called zenanas. They did this for two 
reasons: (1) to imitate their Moham- 
medan conquerors and (2) to protect 
their women from being seized by the 
victorious invaders. 

Strange to say, the seclusion of women 
from puberty onward became such a 
firmly rooted custom that it did not be- 
gin to break down during the first cen- 
turies of Britain’s presence. It was not 
until the emergence, in the nineteenth 
century, of the Brahma Samaj and other 
enlightened organizations that caste 
women began to enjoy any freedom from 
the confining environment of the zendna. 
Today, the women of the Brahma and 
Prarthana Samajes, among others, are 
as free as Christian women. With their 
husbands and fathers and brothers they 
mingle freely in social life with people of 
like mind. This liberal point of view is 
slowly seeping into orthodox sections of 
the community as well, although it must 
be admitted that, in the large, the old 
system of seclusion is as yet practically 
unaffected. 

Equally as important as the gaining of 
social freedom for a few of India’s women 
has been the movement which seeks to 
redeem her widows. There are over twen- 
ty-five millions of these unfortunates in 
the diamond-shaped peninsula. In former 
days, and to a tragic extent even now, 
millions of India’s girls were widowed in 


the years of infancy or early childhood 
because they were married to men thirty, 
forty, fifty, and even sixty years older 
than they. When the husband died, his 
death was attributed to the unfavorable 
horoscope of his wife. For this she was 
condemned to a life of degradation and 
poverty, her head shaved of its hair, her 
body stripped of the jewelry and orna- 
ments so dear to a Hindu woman’s 
heart, her wardrobe reduced to one plain 
coarse garment of white, red, or brown, 
her diet to one scanty meal a day with 
frequent days of fasting for the sin of her 
soul, and her social life to that of an out- 
caste, cut away from all family feasts and 
happy occasions. According to Hindu 
law, she may never remarry. As the 
ancient writings put the matter: “One 
man may have more than one wife, but 
one woman has never more than one hus- 
band.’’s Regarded as religiously polluted 
and socially unworthy, these victims of 
religion’s perversion spend their days in 
drudgery and oftentimes in extreme pov- 
erty and prostitution. In 1856, largely 
owing to the agitation of a Calcutta 
Brahman named Pandit Isvara Chandra 
Vidyasagara, the British government 
passed a bill legalizing widow remarriage. 
But though this law has been on the 
statute books for ninety years, the 
weight of custom has been too great for it 
to destroy the force of ancient practice. 
Comparatively few widow remarriages 
have taken place. They are still so ex- 
ceedingly rare that each one is cause for 
comment in the pages of such an organ of 
liberal Hindu thought as the Jndian So- 
cial Reformer. 

Yet the sympathy of the government 
and of Christian missions for India’s 
widows has not failed to bear fruit in 
Hindu society. India’s enlightened sons 
are ashamed of the inhuman and unlove- 
ly life into which their community plunges 


5 Aitareya Brahmana, X, iii, 23. 
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its widows. They are putting aside the 
logic of karma, which holds that such a 
life is but the widow’s due. Their present 
aim is to lift these downtrodden ones 
from shame and misery to normal hap- 
piness. Homes for Hindu widows, many 
of which have been the creation of or- 
thodox Hindus, have sprung up here and 
there. The first of these was established 
in 1887 at Baranagore near Calcutta by 
a Brahman named Sasipada Banerjea. It 
rendered excellent service for years. A 
widows’ home at Bombay, begun by the 
widow Pandita Ramabai in 1889, and 
called the Sarada Sadan (“Home of 
Learning’’), was at first heavily support- 
ed by Hindus. Their subscriptions were 
withdrawn only when they saw the large 
number of widows who became Chris- 
tians under the Pandita’s influence. But 
the Hindus who ceased io support Pan- 
dita Ramabai’s work, which in 1891 she 
removed to Poona, were nevertheless 
aware of the excellence of what she was 
doing, for they established a home under 
Hindu management at Poona in 1896, 
calling it the Hindu Widows’ Home As- 
sociation. The pattern having been es- 
tablished, similar homes were founded by 
the Deva Samaj at Ferozpore and Bha- 
tinda in the Punjab, by the Arya Samaj 
at Jullundur, also in the Punjab, and by 
the Digambara Jains at Bombay. In 1907 
a Hindu Widows’ Home was established 
at Mysore City in South India, while, in 
the same year, Mrs. P. Mukerjee, a niece 
of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, founded 
the Women’s Industrial Refuge at Cal- 
cutta. Since then widows’ homes have 
been set up in Madras and elsewhere, one 
of these latter being started by Sir Ganga 
Ram at Lahore with the aid of the gov- 
ernment of India. In the 1920’s the gov- 
ernment was aiding in the maintenance 
in the Bombay Presidency of five insti- 
tutes for deserted wives and widows. In 
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more recent years the Rajahmundry 
Hithakarini Samaj, a theistic society 
founded by the late Rao Bahadur K. 
Veeresalingam Pantulugaru of Rajah- 
mundry for the purpose of carrying on 
educational, philanthropic, and other 
useful work, sustains, among other enter- 
prises, the Victoria Widows’ Home. It 
also aids poor couples who have entered 
into widow remarriage alliances solem- 
nized by the Samaj. These grants are 
drawn from a fund started by Dr. V. 
Ramakrishna Rao. The SamAj urges the 
augmentation of the original capital sum 
of 1000 Rs. in order that the work of aid- 
ing remarried widows might be enlarged.® 
While the efforts for the redemption of 
widows is as yet tragically inadequate, it 
is none the less true that the homes and 
schools established and sustained for 
them by the Hindu community, plainly 
testify to the abandonment of the rigor- 
ous interpretations of the law of karma 
and the doctrine of transmigration. 

Our conclusion must be that modern 
Hinduism has been and is being recondi- 
tioned as it experiences the irresistible 
pressure of Christian ideals of moral puri- 
ty, spiritual excellence, and social justice. 
Even in orthodox groups such as the 
Ramakrishna Mission and the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, both of which stand 
solidly for caste and idol worship, we dis- 
cover a blazing zeal for social righteous- 
ness and reform, combined with basic ed- 
ucational programs. Hinduism is indeed 
experiencing the ferment of social, moral 
and spiritual change! 


Ill. THE PENETRATION OF HINDU 
SOCIETY BY CHRISTIAN 
TECHNIQUE 


Not only have considerable sections of 
Hinduism been penetrated by several 


®See the Indian Social Reformer, L (September 
2, 1932), 12. 
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leading Christian concepts and by Chris- 
tian ethical standards but all of the ag- 
gressive movements within the Hindu 
fold have also been penetrated by the 
technique or the mechanics of Christian- 
ity. 

Let us, first of all, consider congrega- 
tional worship. Ram Mohan Roy was the 
first to introduce public worship and 
united prayer among Hindus, whose tra- 
ditional approach to the deity has been 
individual in character. His innovation is 
to be explained in the light of the rela- 
tionship he sustained with the Serampore 
missionaries. When he left these saintly 
men and founded the Brahma Samaj, he 
simply transferred to the new society 
those features of worship which he had 
observed at Serampore. Later Samajes 
conformed to the same pattern. Writing 
of this development, which for him came 
to maturity in the Church of the New 
Dispensation, Keschab Chunder Sen 
pens these words: 

In the Brahmo Somaj at first there was the 
reconciliation of philosophical systems. All the 
philosophical schools contributed their quota to 
produce the theistic philosophy whose principles 
were simple and universal. Then this harmoni- 
ous philosophy developed into catholic devo- 
tions. A new order of divine service emerged out 
of God’s Church which gradually embodied in 
itself every element of worship, meditation and 
prayer that has ever characterized any religion.7 


The Christian form of hymn-singing, sermon, 
and prayer for the remission of sins was there.® 


Similar expressions of congregational 
worship form the center of the gather- 
ings of many of the other modern reform 
societies. Among these are the Prarthana 
Samaj, the Church of the New Dispensa- 
tion, the Deva Samaj, the Arya Samaj, 
the Ramakrishna Mission, and the Radha 


7 Here the eclectic tendencies of Mr. Sen, as 
manifested in the Church of the New Dispensation, 
get the better of his historical perspective. 

8K. C. Sen, The New Dispensation (Calcutta: 
Brahmo Tract Society, 1884), p. 31. 


Soami Satsang. The logic back of this new 
approach is that the worship of the God 
(or, in the case of Deva Samaj, of the 
guru or‘teacher) must be spiritual. Ani- 
mal and vegetable sacrifices, pilgrimages, 
bathing in holy rivers, and ascetic prac- 
tices should be abandoned. This attitude 
has resulted in congregational and spirit- 
ual worship in the vernacular by these 
reformed sections of Hinduism. 

We find, also, that some orthodox 
groups have tended to adopt congrega- 
tional forms of worship. Since about 1880 
this tendency has been manifest in the 
institution of the Hari Sabhds which has 
grown up within Hinduism. Especially 
has this form of worship come to wide- 
spread expression in Bengal. Vaishnava 
in conception, the Hari Sabhas have for 
their object the spiritual development 
and salvation of Hindus by means of 
bhakti (“devotion”) to Krishna or Hari. 
The Sabkas meet once each week in the 
home of a member or in a building erect- 
ed especially for collective worship. At 
these gatherings there are religious dis- 
courses and lectures in morality. In addi- 
tion, “a pundit is engaged to read and ex- 
plain the text of the Srimat Bhagbhat and 
other Puranas, while a Kirtan party is 
engaged for chanting the name of Hari 
and singing songs about the life of Krish- 
na and Gauranga.” 

Christian technique has penetrated 
Hinduism in a second way. It has created 
a missionary passion in the breasts of 
many Hindus. Until the last half-century 
or so Hinduism was never missionary in 
spirit. The contemporary aggressiveness 
of many of its units can be explained only 
as we remember the missionary spirit 
which Christianity brought to India, 
combined with the apprehension gener- 
ated in Hindus as they perceive the in- 


9 Census of India Report, rorr, V, Part I, 238. 
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crease in numbers and influence of the 
Christian community. 

Until comparatively recent days one 
could become a Hindu only by being 
born one. As late as the census report of 
1911, we are told that “no one can be- 
come a Hindu unless he is born one. 
Formal conversions from the ranks of 
Muhammedanism and Christianity are 
thus impossible. Nor can persons who 
have once renounced Hinduism in favor 
of these religions be taken back.’’*° Only 
within the last three decades have these 
rigid rules been relaxed. Within that peri- 
od, for example, Miss Nancy Miller and 
Miss Nila Cram Cook forsook Christian- 
ity for Hinduism, the first becoming the 
Maharanee of Indore. Once such relaxa- 
tion was effected, the door was opened 
for Hindu agencies to reclaim both out- 
castes and apostates. The process 
through which this desirable end is at- 
tained is called shuddhi (‘purification’). 
The Arya Sam4j was the first and most 
vigorous prosecutor of this form of mis- 
sionary aggressiveness within Hinduism, 
using shuddhi to lift outcastes into a low- 
caste status and to recover those con- 
verted to Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. More recently this technique 
has been utilized by the All-India Hindu 
Mahiasabha, a fanatical society organ- 
ized to promote absolute orthodox Hin- 
duism, to bolster the caste system, and to 
advance Hindu interest through nation- 
alistic means. Supported by wealthy 
merchants, eminent Mahfrajahs, indus- 
trial magnates, and the great landown- 
ers, there is strong reason for believing 
that it employs shuddhi as a way to main- 
tain the political pre-eminence of the 
Hindu community. Since it holds that a 
return to pre-Moslem Vedic Hinduism 
will soive all of India’s problems, this 
movement, led by Pandit Malaviya, 

10 Thid., I, 120. : 


seeks to purify untouchables, both men 
and women, by imparting to them the 
sacred mantras from the Hindu scrip- 
tures. Formerly, the sacred writings of 
Hinduism were for the high caste alone. 
Their extension even to outcastes does 
indeed constitute a major revolution in 
action and in the conception of the worth 
of the human person. It should be noted, 
moreover, that the giving of these reli- 
gious formulas and charms to the out- 
castes has considerable support from 
Hindus of the highest caste. In a report 
on happenings in India we read that ‘‘a 
large group of Brahman pandits gave 
their opinion in support of Pandit Mala- 
viya’s movement, including in their 
statement the right of women as well as 
of untouchables to utter the holy man- 
tras.””" 

Ever since he entered public life some 
three decades ago, Mohandas K. Gandhi 
has considered the removal of untouch- 
ability to be an indispensable achieve- 
ment if India is to know national well- 
being. In September, 1932, he engaged, 
in behalf of the outcastes, in one of his 
famous fasts. His action was precipitated 
by the fact that in the preceding month 
the government of India had provided a 
separate communal electorate for the un- 
touchables. Gandhi claimed that such 
separation placed the stigma of being 
non-Hindu squarely upon them, thus ef- 
fectively divorcing them from the Hindu 
community. As a result of his fast, the 
communal award of August 4, 1932, was 
modified, while at the same time the rep- 
reséntatives of caste Hinduism agreed 
that “henceforth, among Hindus, no one 
shall be regarded as an untouchable by 
reason of his birth, and those who have 
been so regarded hitherto will have the 
same right as other Hindus in regard to 

International Review of Missions, XIX (1930), 
27. 
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the use of public wells, public schools, 
public roads and all other public institu- 
tions.”” The caste Hindus also agreed to 
make the removal of all such disabilities 
a matter of their personal concern and 
promised to introduce legislation to that 
effect into the early sessions of the na- 
tional congress when self-government 
(swaraj) had been achieved. 

In November, 1932, having won the 
approval of the government of India for 
his project, Gandhi embarked upon a 
vigorous campaign to remove untoucha- 
bility from India’s tens of millions of out- 
castes. He began calling them “‘Harijans”’ 
or “the people of God.”** So widely did 
he spread this term, ably abetted by his 
many colleagues, that today it is stand- 
ard terminology for these unfortunates 
in all the languages of India. Early in the 
following year, an organization arose 
which was to be a mighty helper of Mr. 
Gandhi in his efforts on behalf of the 
Harijans. The name of this association 
was the Harijan Sevak Sangha, or As- 
sociation of the Servants of Untouch- 
ables. Through Harijan,a newspaper pub- 
lished weekly in Hindi, English, and 
Gujarati, the entire country is kept in 
touch with the programs intended to lift 
the untouchables from their tragic deg- 
radation. Among these programs are in- 
cluded both day and night schools for 
adult Harijans and their children, village 
improvement for the Harijans through 
advancing their economic ability and 
cleaning up their streets and houses, en- 
couragement for their youth through of- 
fering them educational scholarships and 
building hostels where they can stay 
during their student days, plus a psy- 


"2It is interesting to note that some Christian 
Indians from the depressed classes object strongly 
to Gandhi’s term “‘Harijan,”’ since it means literally 
“one born of Hari”; i.e., ‘‘son of Vishnu,” Hari be- 
ing one of Vishnu’s names. 


chological program to encourage caste 
Hindus to cast off their prejudices and 
allow Harijans to enter Hindu temples 
for worship and to enjoy a normal, daily 
life. Mr. Gandhi contributed an article 
to each issue of this weekly paper until 
he was interned in August, 1942. 

Within the last decade Hinduism has 
become externally as well as internally 
missionary in spirit. It is beginning to 
adopt the pattern of the world religions. 
Today some of its members are looking 
beyond the borders of India, wondering 
whether they should not take their “good 
news’ to the outlanders. Thus in April, 
1937, the Bengal Hindu Mission of Cal- 
cutta decided “to send a mission to prop- 
agate Hinduism in the countries of the 
Far East.’ That may be but a straw in 
the wind. But if it is a true criterion of 
directional change, it indicates that Hin- 
duism is starting to think about broad- 
ening its traditional birth-and-nation 
basis for membership to include a de- 
cision-and-world basis as well. 

When we look further into Hinduism’s 
religious development in the last century 
we find that almost without exception 
the technique employed has been taken 
directly from the practices of Christian 
missionary societies. The old methods 
created by Hinduism have been largely 
thrown aside. In their stead Western 
missionary methods are used. These 
alone prove effective in contemporary 
India. Dr. J. N. Farquhar lists, in addi- 
tion to those we have already had cause 
to mention, the following as being among 
the techniques copied from Christian 
missions by religious movements within 
the Hindu community: 

The educated ministry 


Preaching, lecturing, and pastoral work 
Prayer meetings 


13 International Review of Missions, XXVII 
(1938), 32. 
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Itineracy 


Conferences 


Sunday schools, Bible classes, Young Peo- 


ple’s Societies, Bands of Hope, social gatherings, 


and other forms of work for young people 
Methods of mission schools and colleges, 
girls’ schools, boarding schools, hostels, indus- 
trial and technical schools for the blind, dumb, 
and deaf, orphanages, widows’ homes, and 
sendna visitation 
All forms of medical work and the Christian 


leper asylum 
Work among the outcastes and the wild 


tribes 
Literature of every type, in English and 


vernaculars for all groups 
Philanthropy*4 


We see, consequently, that Christian 
missions have so influenced the religious 
technique of Hinduism, and particularly 
of the reform movements therein, that 
the aim has become to duplicate a mis- 
sion in almost every detail of organiza- 
tion, method, and program. Here again 
the aim is to match Christian efficiency 
and meet Christian approval. The hu- 
manitarian techniques of Christianity 
have become standard for many Hindus. 


IV. THE PENETRATION OF HINDU 
SOCIETY BY CHRIST 


Finally, the moral and spiritual revo- 
lution which Christianity has effected in 
India is perceived in the penetration of 
Hindu society by Christ. We could point 
out at length how an invisible Christian 
movement has led thousands of Hindus 
to accept Christ but not Western Chris- 
tianity. Time forbids. We do suggest, 
however, that, since the days of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, there has been a per- 
sistent movement among a choice few in 
Hinduism to accept the moral supremacy 
and authority of Jesus without any 
change in formal religious affiliation. 


For these “converts,” who are never 


“OP. Cit., Pp. 444745. 


counted in Christian statistics, Jesus has 
indeed become the Master of men. 

One of the outstanding personalities in 
this Christ-ward impulse was Keschab 
Chunder Sen, for some years the leader 
of the Brahma Samaj. Although he never 
became a Christian, Jesus attracted him 
more than any other figure in history. 
His enthusiasm for, and devotion to, the 
Galilean are reflected in the following 
testimony expressed by him in 1866 in a 
lecture entitled “Jesus Christ: Europe 
and Asia”: 


What moral serenity and sweetness pervade 


his [Christ’s] life! What extraordinary tender- 
ness and humility—what lamblike meekness 


and simplicity! His friends and foes shared his 
charity and his love..... Verily, when we read 


his life, his meekness, like the soft moon, ravish- 
es the heart and bathes it in a field of serene 


light; but when we come to the grand consum- 
mation of his career, his death on the cross, be- 


hold he shines as the powerful sun in its meridi- 
an splendour! 


From the days of Mr. Sen, who died in 
1884, Christ has penetrated ever more 
deeply into Hinduism. Asa further illus- 
tration of the way in which he has crept 
into the lives of men who remain staunch 
Hindus, we consider the case of P. C. 
Mozoomdar, a disciple of Mr. Sen, who 
sets forth his views in a book entitled, 
The Oriental Christ. Mr. Mozoomdar 
tells us that while yet a youth he came 
under the guidance of “the very pure and 
powerful character” of Mr. Sen. So in- 
fluenced was he by this association that 
he developed a sense of sin which left him 
with “‘a deep miserable restlessness, a 
necessity of reconciliation between aspi- 
ration and practice.” Strangely enough, 
this consciousness of incompleteness led 
him to feel a personal affinity with the 
spirit of Christ, although he had not been 
taught about him specifically by anyone. 

During this period of adolescent stress 
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and strain, young Mozoomdar went 


apart from his friends to seek God, an 


adventure peculiarly common among 
Hindu youth. It was in the cool of the 


evening. He found himself alone in the 
compound of the Hindu College at Cal- 
cutta. He wrestled to know the heart of 
the moral law and to come to a personal 


realization of the content of religion. 


Gloomy shade appeared to be over every- 
thing until all things “‘both far and near 


.... assumed an unearthly mysterious- 
ness.” As he brooded in this atmosphere 
over his lack of God, an experience of 
Christ unexpectedly came to him. He 


writes of this in these words: 


My eyes, nearly closed, were vet dreamily 
conscious of the gloomy calmness of the scenery. 
I was meditating on the state of my soul, on the 
cure of all spiritual wretchedness, the brightness 
and peace unknown to me, which was the lot of 
God’s children. I prayed and besought heaven. I 
cried, and shed hot tears. It might be said I was 
almost in a state of trance. Suddenly, it seemed 
to me, let me own it was revealed to me, that 
close to me there was a holier, more blessed, 
most loving personality upon whom I might re- 
pose my troubled head. Jesus lay discovered in 
my heart as a strange, human, kindred love, as 
a repose, a sympathetic consolation, an un- 
purchased treasure to which I was freely invited. 
The response of my nature was unhesitating 
and immediate. Jesus, from that day, to me be- 
came a reality whereon I might lean. It was an 
impulse then [1867], a flood of light, love and 
consolation. It is no longer [first edition 1883, 
second 1910] an impulse now. It is a faith and 
principle; it is an experience verified by a thou- 
sand trials. It was not a bodily Christ then; it is 
much less a bodily emanation now. A character, 
a spirit, a holy, sacrificial, exalted self, whom I 
recognized as the true son of God... .. 1 


It is personal and transforming ex- 
periences of this kind which have turned 
the minds of tens of thousands of Hindus 
to Christ, even though they abhor the 


thought of separating themselves from 


1s P. C. Mozoomdar, The Oriental Christ (Boston: 
G. H. Ellis, 1910), pp. 10-12. 


Hindu communal life through formally 
accepting Christianity. One Western 
writer reports the number of such in- 
visible Christians in Asia, most of whom 
are Hindus, at “several hundred thou- 
sand.’”** Manilal C. Parekh, a converted 
Jain, who finally withdrew from Chris- 
tianity as organized by Western church- 
es, says that since the days of Mr. Sen 
there has been a “movement of mind and 
spirit”’ which, “‘on the Hindu side...., 
has manifested itself in a readiness, now 
[1928] fairly general, to include Jesus 
Christ in the Hindu pantheon, a form 
which is primary and crudest of all.””*? 
And, he adds, there are tens of thousands 
of “Hindu disciples of Christ.” After 
fifty-two years of service in India, Dr. 
R. A. Hume wrote in 1920, just a few 
weeks before his decease: ““While declin- 
ing to take the Christian name lest that 
might be interpreted as indicating relin- 
quishment of Indian idealism, multitudes 
of Indians now unquestionably, and even 
openly, admit that Jesus Christ is their 
spiritual guide.”*8 More recently, Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette has pointed out 
that there are Hindu followers of Christ 
sometimes called “invisible Christians” 
and that their number probably totals 
thousands.’ This whole matter may be 
well summed up in the words of a Brah- 


man to E. Stanley Jones: 


Sir, you perhaps become discouraged at the 
few who become Christians from the high 


"°F, Heiler, The Gospel of Sadhu Sundar Singh 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1927), p. 62. 

7 Manilal Parekh, “Keschab Chundar Sen: 
His Relation to Christianity,” International Review 
of Missions, XVII (1928), 145- 

18 R.A. Hume, “What Is the Christian Attitude 
toward Non-Christian Religions?”’ Young Men of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, XLI (September, 1929), 


668. 


19 Kenneth Scott Latourette, Missions Tomorrow 
(New York, 1936), p. 65. 
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castes. You need not be discouraged. You do 
not know how far your gospel has gone. Now, 
look at me. I am a Brahman, but I would call 
myself a Christian Brahman, for I am trying to 
live my life upon the principles and spirit of 
Jesus, though I may never come out and be an 
open follower of Jesus Christ, but I am follow- 
ing him. Sir, don’t be discouraged, you do not 
know how far your gospel has gone.?° 


Has the work of Christianity in trying 
to convert India been worth while? It 
depends upon which yardstick you use. 
If you look only at the fruits visible in 
contemporary Christian converts and 
then set their eight million over against 
the cost in life, energy, and money, you 
will probably answer in the negative. 
But if you add to the visible results of 
conversion the seldom considered trans- 
formations of India’s life traceable to 
Christian influence, the chances of your 
answering in the affirmative are vastly 
multiplied. Certainly the penetration of 


20E. Stanley Jones, The Christ of the Indian 
Road (New York and Cincinnati, 1925), p. 64. 
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Hindu society by Christian religious con- 
cepts, by Christian ethical standards, by 
Christian technique, and by Christ can- 
not be omitted from the scales of judg- 
ment when one considers the work of 
missions in India. Even a Christian com- 
munity of eight million, evaluated in the 
light of the well-nigh insurmountable 
obstacles to conversion in Hindu India, 
constitutes a remarkable testimony to 
the vigor and consecration of the mis- 
sionary forces of the past and present. 
Yet even more remarkable are those 
other results, listed in this paper, which 
have followed upon the penetration of 
the very citadel of Hinduism by the 
Christian atmosphere of life. They rep- 
resent the fruit of the Christian leaven 
which has been working at the task of 
diverting all India to faith in the one 
God who is Father of all and to a Christ- 
like way of living. They are the hidden 
effects of Christianity upon Hinduism 
and Hindus. 
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EQUIVALENTS OF NATURAL LAW IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


AMOS N. WILDER* 


ESsUS of Nazareth spoke his message 
and his claims, as did the prophets 
before him, in a setting and out of a 
religious consciousness remote from 

any philosophic conception of natural 
law. There are, however, certain aspects 
of his ethical teaching which invite the 
attention of those concerned with the 
historical study of this conception. It is 
worth while seeing what kind of case 
can be made out for at least equivalents 
of natural law or implicit natural law in 
his teaching. This can be done without 
claiming that any such features exhaust 
the content of his utterance. The prob- 
lem will remain of how these are to be 
related to the full demands of the Gospel. 
It is in such areas as the following that 
we may expect to find matter germane to 
the topic: (1) whatever in Jesus’ teach- 
ing roughly corresponds to the require- 
ments of universal moral law (having in 
mind the recurrent moral demands of 
ethicized religion and significant cul- 
tures); (2) requirements thought of by 
Jesus as self-evident to Jew, Samaritan, 
and Gentile; (3) requirements which 
Jesus views as elementary, preliminary, 
or self-evident, as distinct from the spe- 


* This paper was one of those prepared for the 
Chicago Ecumenical Study Group in the course of 
its historical and constructive study of the concept 
of the Law of Nature. The Journal of Religion has 
already published two papers in this series, both by 
James Luther Adams: ‘‘The Law of Nature: Some 
General Considerations” and “The Law of Nature 
in Greco-Roman Thought” (April, 1945). See also 
Paul Ramsay, “Natural Law and the Nature of 
Man,” Christendom, Vol. IX, No. 3 (summer, 1944). 
The author of the present paper is professor of New 
Testament interpretation in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and in the Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago. 
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cial or novel requirements of the Gospel; 
and (4) requirements for whose sanction 
Jesus appeals to empirical experience 
and native discernment. 

Of peculiar importance to our discus- 
sion are the moral demands of the Torah 
and the prophets. These constitute 
moral imperatives which (though con- 
ceived by Judaism and by Jesus as pre- 
scriptive divine law) are roughly equiva- 
lent to primary and universal moral 
standards—justice, mercy, faithfulness— 
commonly posited by proponents of 
natural law, and which receive a certain 
validation by Jesus without necessarily 
representing his full demands. The ques- 
tion arises whether Jesus, in view of his 
eschatological outlook, transcends and 
dissolves the moral law of the Old Cove- 
nant. If so, we must deny that there are 
any equivalents of natural law in his 
teaching and recognize that there is 
something incommensurable not only 
between Torah and Gospel but between 
the ethics of the Old Covenant and the 
Gospel. 

Thus, our first task is to examine the 
kind of validity assigned by Jesus to the 
Torah, and to this subject we devote 
the first section that follows. This will 
lead to a detailed canvass of whatever 
equivalents of natural law may be found 
in his teaching and to a conclusion as to 
their final significance in that teaching 
as a whole. 

I 


The late Jewish exaltation of the 
Torah included the view that it existed 
before the creation of the world and, in- 
deed, that the world was created through 
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the Torah, and correspondingly that the 
Torah would remain in force as long as 
the world endured. An explicit formula- 
tion of this latter conviction is found on 
the lips of Jesus (a dubious saying as far 
as he is concerned [Matt. 5:18]):* “For 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and 
earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till 
all things be accomplished” (see also 
Luke 16:17).? 

Apocalyptic eschatology, with its 
sharp dualism, saw the end of the present 
age as actually the passing-away of the 
world and, with it, the validity of at 
least the greater part of the Torah. The 
Torah was to continue in force through 
the present age and through the mil- 
lennium or days of the Messiah, if there 
were such. Its continuation beyond that 
into the new age was merely an idealiza- 
tion,’ though some recognition that the 
deepest principles of the moral law were 
relevant to all conditions of life may 
have been a factor. 

Jesus held a highly dualistic es- 
chatology and saw his generation as one 
immediately confronting the judgment 
and the Kingdom of God. Satan had 
already been overthrown in Heaven. 
The reign of God was about to assert 
itself universally. His healings and ex- 
orcisms and preaching of the Kingdom 
were signs of the cosmic change. The 

* The saying as Jesus actually spoke it was one of 
“bitter irony” against the scribes (T. W. Manson, 
The Mission and Message of Jesus [New York, 1938] 
Pp. 427). 

2See, further, G. F. Moore, Judaism (Cam- 
bridge, 1932), I, 269 ff.; Strack-Billerbeck, Kom- 
mentar zum Neuen Testament, I (Munich, 1922), 
245, 246. Cf. Philo Vita Mosis ii. 3, pars. 14-16, 


etc.: “....so long as the sun and moon and the 
whole heaven and the world exist.” 


3 “Tn this age Israelites contract uncleanness and 
get themselves purified according to the directions 
of a priest; but in the future it will not beso... .” 
(cited from the Pesikta by Moore, op. cit., p. 272). 


woes or birth pangs of the new age were 
already present. The Kingdom of God 
was suffering violence, and the evil 
powers were working havoc with it for 
the time being, that is, in the death of 
John the Baptist and the approaching 
death of Jesus. But the time was at hand 
when the evil powers would be over- 
thrown.‘ 

Now this view of his times meant 
that, for Jesus, the period of validity of 
the Torah was near its end. Otto reads 
this same Q passage (Matt. 11:12-13; 
Luke 16:16) as follows: “The law and 
the prophets were until John: From that 
time the Kingdom of God exercises its 
power and men of violence snatch at 
it.”” The passage is subject to various 
interpretations. But as Manson says, 
the saying contrasts two periods of history: the 
period of the law and the prophets, and the 
Kingdom of God. The former is one of promise, 
the latter, of fulfilment; and the ministry of the 
Baptist is the dividing line between the two.... 
the idea of the supercession of the law by the 
fuller revelation of God is developed by Paul, 
but it has its roots here in Q.5 

This does not mean that Jesus ex- 
plicitly announced the end of the law or 
so acted. Rather he thought and acted 
as one living on the boundary between 
the two eras. The dualistic eschatology 
did not have the logical consequences 
at every point which we might expect. 
This becomes understandable as we 
recognize its mythopoetic character. 
And even where its effects are seen in 
the relaxation of the authority of the 
ceremonial law, we note that this did not 
carry with it the nullification of the 
moral aspects of the Torah. It is the 
legalistic character of the law which is 

4See A. N. Wilder, Eschatology and Ethics in the 
Teaching of Jesus (New York, 1939), pp. 175 f. and 


footnote, showing support of above interpretation 
(of Matt. 11:12, 13) by Kraeling and Dibelius. 


SOp. cil., pp. 426, 427. 
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dissolved by the “realized eschatology,” 
not the norms themselves. 

Jesus’ freedom in ruling and acting 
on matters involving not only the oral 
law but the written law is in accordance 
with the above facts. But we can under- 
stand his attitude to the law from an- 
other point of view. For ultimately the 
ground and sanction of his ethics are 
found not in the eschatological schema— 
though this was organic to his whole view 
—but in what underlies it, namely, his 
immediate prophetic consciousness of 
God. As one in the succession of the 
great prophets, he penetrated to the 
central ethical issues in conduct, and 
thus inevitably did violence to the 
existing patterns of religious law—in 
some instances even to those of the 
written law of Moses. Jesus did not, as 
Mark says, make all meats clean (Mark 
7:19); but by his saying, “‘.... there 
is nothing from without the man, that 
going into him can defile him, but the 
things which proceed out of the man are 
those that defile the man”’ (zbid., vs. 16), 
Jesus undermined the dietary law.® Jesus 
did not annul the ceremonial law; but by 
such sayings as, “Is not a man of more 
value than a sheep?” and the acts that 
enforced them, he contributed to the 
depreciation of its authority, at the 
same time, by these very words and 
acts, establishing the basic moral law of 
the Old Covenant. Indeed, Jesus did more 
than vindicate the moral law: he gave 
new content to it by his prophetic word. 
At this point we cross the line that Chris- 
tian ethics has agreed to recognize be- 
tween natural and revealed ethics or be- 
tween law and agapé. To this matter we 
shall return. 


6Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, Jesus (Berlin, 1929); 
English ed., Jesus and the Word (New York, 1934), 
p. 76. 


Despite what we have said as to Jesus’ 
independence in dealing with the law, 
the paradox remains that he was at 
many points—and these important—a 
conformist with regard to it. Many of 
our ablest scholars have held that even 
his moral demand on men was not new 
or novel in any respect, pointing to the 
double great commandment and _ his 
echoing on various occasions the words 
of the prophets. This appears to be a 
misunderstanding, but it reflects the fact 
that Jesus’ message was grounded in the 
insights of the prophets and that he 
lived in that transitional phase between 
the old order and the new when his ethi- 
cal demand could be formulated now in 
terms of what the two had in common 
and now in terms of the new alone, de- 
pending on the situation of those ad- 
dressed. So far as his conformity or non- 
conformity to ceremonial aspects of the 
law is concerned, it was left for Paul and 
others to make explicit what was im- 
plicit in Jesus’ own activity. We find the 
same paradox in Jesus’ relation to the 
Temple as in his relation to the law. His 
cleansing of the Temple implies its con- 
tinuing validity. His saying about the 
New Temple reflects the eschatological 
supercession of the Temple. It remained 
for Stephen to make explicit what was 
implied at this point.” 

Therefore we conclude that, despite 
the eschatological setting of his teaching, 


7 We have not used the saying, “‘Think not that 
I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil” (Matt. 5:17), because, 
in view of the differences between the Lukan and 
Matthean parallels in this section we look on the 
verse as an editorial introduction to this elaborate 
section of Matthew. In any case, it may well rep- 
resent Jesus’ attitude, though it is ambiguous in its 
brevity. Matthew’s interpretation of it in 5:18— 
6:18 carries us over into the level of specifically 
Christian ethic, without annuling the moral law of 
the Old Testament. 
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Jesus vindicated the moral aspects of the 
Torah and included these in his require- 
ment. \ 


II 


Before stating those elements in Jesus’ 
teaching which represent equivalents of 
natural law we must first note the argu- 
ment against such a hypothesis as rep- 
resented for example by Rudolf Bult- 
mann.*® We should take seriously his in- 
sistence that the uniqueness of Jesus’ 
teaching lies in the fact that he recognizes 
no conception of nature, of human na- 
ture, of human ideals, values, ends, or 
criteria, no rationalistic task, and no 
conception of “personality” and its 
virtues. 

The liberation which Jesus brings does not 
consist in teaching man to recognize the end as 
the law of his own human nature, in preaching 
autonomy in the modern sense. The good is the 
will of God, not the self-realization of humanity, 
not man’s endowment..... His ethic also is 
strictly opposed to every humanistic ethic and 
value ethic; it is an ethic of obedience..... 
Conduct moreover is not significant because a 
value is achieved or realized through action; the 
action as such is obedience or disobedience; thus 
Jesus has no system of values. This really means 
that Jesus teaches no ethics at all in the sense 
of an intelligible theory valid for all men con- 
cerning what should be done or left undone.? 


Bultmann holds that all this is true also 
of Jewish ethic,’° the only difference be- 
ing that Jesus thought out the idea of 
obedience radically to the end.” 

The valuable insight to safeguard here 
is the realization that ultimately Jesus 
calls for a response to the will of God 
that is, through and through, personal 
and not legalistic. Bultmann’s way of 
stating this is to say that Jesus teaches a 
radicalized ethic of obedience. He is con- 


8 Op. cit. 
9 Op. cit.’ (Eng. ed.), p. 84. 
1° [bid., p. 68. 


" Ibid., p. 84. 
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cerned that our obedience should be fully 
personal, free of existing determinations, 
But to safeguard this, one does not need 
to exclude the concepts of human nature 
and human values and ideals. It is the 
response of our wills that should be un- 
conditioned, not the ethical choice itself; 
and Bultmann has confused these. The 
contrast between Greek and Jewish 
ethics can be made too absolute. Be- 
neath the surface of the diverse ap- 
proaches to the world there lies a com- 
mon humanity, and this common hu- 
manity affords a common fundamental 
ethic. 

In Jesus’ teaching we find, indeed, 
what Bultmann stresses. Human con- 
duct is set in the framework of thorough- 
going response or obedience to God. The 
form of the teaching is, characteristical- 
ly, one that sets up no “‘rational”’ criteria 
in the strict sense, nor is it one that 
makes appeal by its form to universal 
ideals. But beneath the surface, and 
sometimes on the surface, we find, as we 
shall see below, recognition of standards 
of behavior consent to which is expected 
from both Pharisee and publican, Is- 
raelite and Samaritan, Jew and Gentile. 
And human life, though always under 
the power of God, is assumed to have a 
quality of giveness and to be character- 
ized by certain stabilities and depend- 
able processes. 

Thus in the cases of Israel in the bibli- 
cal period, and of Jesus, the issues as 
regards natural law and natural theology 
are not fundamentally peculiar or 
unique. They only appear so; and this 
for two reasons: first, that Israel in- 
terpreted its social experience and con- 
sequent insights in a highly dualistic, 
revelatory form; and, second, because 
the Christian church arose in an hour 
and out of an experience viewed by 
those who participated in them—the 
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Baptist, Jesus, Paul—as in some sense 
discontinuous with the past. Thus the 
church has ever since been inclined, in 
one of its two alternating phases, to set 
grace over against nature, the new crea- 
tion over against the old, in sharp an- 
tithesis. So it is that we get such sayings 
as: “‘....that which is exalted among 
men is an abomination in the sight of 
God” (Luke 16:15; cf. Mark 8:33 
[Jesus] ); “‘ ...natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God” 
(I Cor. 2:14 [Paul] ); “For all that is in 
the world, the lust of the flesh and the 
lust of the eyes and the vainglory of life, 
is not of the Father, but is of the world” 
(I John 2:16 [Johannine] ). Actually, 
however, we find in the Old Testament, 
land in Jesus, at least tacit assumptions 
of stability in the created order, regu- 
larity in the physical and moral order, 
and persistent ethical norms. That is, 
we find real equivalents of a philosophy 
of nature, of a conception of human na- 
ture, of natural law—yes, of virtue— 
running continuously through and under 
the unique experiences or revelations of 

ebrew-Christian sacred history. The 
stock and society out of which our West- 
ern faith came had the same ‘‘human 
nature” and the same inherent funda- 
mental moral instincts and attitudes 
born out of the social and moral expe- 
rience of the race in the prehistorical and 
early historical periods: the basis and 
tuff of natural law. The overwhelming 
land revolutionary ethicoreligious ex- 
‘periences of Isreal involved no annulling 
of these basic attitudes and norms, nor 
ldid even the “new creation.” It is only 
the prerationalistic or nonrationalistic 
character of biblical thought which ob- 
\scures this. We have every right to rec- 
‘ognize the equivalent of natural law in 
of the Bible, both the recognition therein 
of regularities of the cosmos and the rec- 
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ognition of the basic order of human re- 
lations. This is not contradicted either b 
the vivid sense possessed by biblica 
man of the power of God over ‘“‘nature”’ 
or by those features in which Israel, like 
all other peoples, varied in this or that 
particular in their moral conceptions. 

Thus, when Greek rationalism enters ¢ 
the picture in the biblical writings, 
whether with the Wisdom Literature or 
in the writings of Paul or the words as- 
signed to him in his discourse before the 
Areopagus or with the prologue to the 
Fourth Gospel, and when, so entering, it 
explicitly presents conceptions of natural ' 
revelation, natural law, conscience, and 
virtue, it does not represent a contradic- 
tion or a secularization of the biblical 
outlook. Indeed, the fact that pagan 
rationalism could give proper expression 
and precision to the natural law in- 
herent in the Bible disposes us to wel- 
come its further role in articulating the 
Gospel itself. 





III 


Walter M. Horton, writing on “‘Natu- 
ral Law and the International Order,’’” 
finds these equivalents, as follows: He 
notes that 
judgments of God have for the prophets some- 
thing of the regularity, impersonality, and uni- 
versality later attributed to natural law..... 
For Hebrew and Christian thought, this auto- 
matic law of ‘reaping what you sow’ is only an 
aspect of the working of the personal and loving 
God; but it is a real and important aspect. 


He then goes on to identify Jesus’ teach- 
ing on one side with this teaching of the 
prophets, and to point out how Jesus 
separated the nonessential ‘‘statute- 
law” element in the Torah from the 
weightier matters of the law—justice, 
mercy, and faith—and how he summed 
up the latter in the Golden Rule. Horton 


12 Christendom, IX, No. 1 (winter, 1943), 2-21. 
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then proceeds to discuss two codes of 
righteousness taught by Jesus: one, 
roughly identical with that which un- 
derlies the particular statutory enact- 
ments of Jewish Torah, which he calls 
the “Christian Law of Nature,” and one, 
the higher righteousness of the Sermon 
on the Mount. In Paul he finds equiva- 
lents for these two in (1) Rom. 2:14-15 
(the law written on the heart) and (2) 
Rom. 8:2 (the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus). 

Before our own statement we may 
put beside this the illuminating recog- 
nition by Sevenster and Windisch, in 
part supported by Bultmann, that in 
Jesus’ teaching we find elements which 
belong not only to the tradition of the 
apocalyptist but also to the tradition of 
the wise man, and not only to the tradi- 
tion of the prophet but also to the tradi- 
tion of the scribe." Bultmann recognizes 
the distinction between those utterances 
of Jesus that are in what he calls the 
“prophetic-eschatological vein’ and 
those that are in the Wisdom vein."4 


13 Gerhard Sevenster, Ethiek en Eschatologie in de 
Synoptische Evangelien (Leyden, 1929). Sevenster 
has chapters on the noneschatological aspects of the 
teaching of Jesus in its relation to prophetism, 
Chokmah, and rabbinic literature. He points out 
that Jesus often appeals to common sense. His 
counsel on wealth is determined in part by the fact 
that the dead cannot keep their riches. Counsels of 
discretion and sagacity recur: ‘‘With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured unto you” (Matt. 
7:2); “Be ye therefore wise as serpents ....” (Matt. 
10:16); and God says to the rich fool: “Fool, this 
night is thy soul required of thee; and the things 
which thou has prepared, whose shall they be?” 
(Luke 12:20). Hans Windisch, Der Sinn der Berg- 
predigt (Leipzig, 1929), points to a body of teaching 
in the Sermon on the Mount from which eschatolog- 
ical preoccupation and sanction are absent. His con- 
clusion is that this represents one of two main 
streams of the utterance of Jesus, the Wisdom type 
as over against the eschatological (see ibid., pp. 
20-21). For discussion see Wilder, op. cit., pp. 110f., 
153-66. 


4 Jesus (Berlin ed.), pp. 82-83; “[Jesus] disputes 
along the same lines as Jewish rabbis, uses the same 
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These distinctions will safeguard us 
against oversimplification and will in 
part justify Horton’s view, which at 
first sight appears to propose an unac- 
ceptable double standard in Jesus’ ethics. 

The fact is that, while there is no 
double standard in Jesus’ teaching, there 
is a richness and manifold character in 
it corresponding to the variety of the 
human scene with which he dealt, the 
varying urgency of the immediate situa- 
tion, and the resources of a consummate 
teacher. Thus, there were occasions when 
he used the leverage of the existing 
norms and sanctions, those especially of 
prophet, psalmist, Deuteronomist, and 
wise man. It is here that we have our 
best hope for finding something corre- 
sponding to natural law in his teachings. 
But there were other occasions when, in 
keeping with the needs of the moment, 
he spoke absolutely out of the conscious- 
ness of the coming age and gave expres- 
sion to imperatives transcending the best 
patterns of the time. Some will say that 
the “higher righteousness,’ the via 
crucis, taught by Jesus, not only tran- 
scends but dissolves the natural law of 
the Old Testament; that agapé is in- 
compatible with righteousness. But the 
answer is, “‘No.’’ It is only the legalistic, 
prescriptive character of the law that is 
so dissolved. 

We turn now specifically to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, asking what equivalents of 
natural law can be found in it. That is, 
apart from whatever new ethic of the 
Cross or of the Gospel he teaches, in 
what respects do we find him accepting a 
common ground with the ethics of the 
Old Testament or with pagan ethics? 


methods of argument, the same turns of speech; 
like them he coins proverbs and teaches in parables. 
Jesus’ teaching shows in content also a close relation- 
ship with that of the rabbis” (p. 58; cf. pp. 125, 
126). For discussion see Wilder, op. cit. 
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How far do we find him making appeal 
to, or recognizing, an existing ‘‘natural’’ 
moral discernment or “natural” good- 
ness in his hearers, or making protest 
against its absence? 

1. Specific validation of the moral 
aspect of the Torah. 

a) Mark 12:29-31. The double “great 
commandment.” 

b) Matt. 23:23; Luke 11:42. The 
“weightier matters of the law, justice, 
and mercy, and faith” urged. (Luke: 
“ ... justice and the love of God.’’) 

c) Mark 10:19. Jesus’ response to the 
questioner concerning the conditions of 
eternal life: “Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, Do not kill, Do not bear 
false witness, Do not defraud, Honor thy 
father and mother.” 

d) Mark 7:9~-13. Jesus’ rebuke of the 
scribes and Pharisees with regard to the 
legal pretext of “‘corban’’: “Full well do 
ye reject the commandment of God: 
Honor thy father and thy mother. .... , 

2. Appeal to the standard of right- 
eousness or justice and recognition by 
Jesus that men acknowledge this norm. 
Here we find the standing distinction be- 
tween the righteous and the unrighteous, 
as in their separation at the last judg- 
ment, Matt. 13:49; and in the resurrec- 
tion, Luke 14:14. See also Luke 15:7, 
though none of these references is in the 
best tradition. Note in the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard that the owner 
says, “‘Whatsoever is right [dikaion] I 
will give you,”’ and, ‘‘Friend, I do thee no 
wrong.” Of course, the evangelists use 
the terms dikaios and dikaiosune and 
their opposites, and the latter term is 
assigned to Jesus several times by Mat- 
thew: “....hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,” etc. (5:6, 6:33, 10:41, 
21:32, 25:31-46). But one of Jesus’ 
dominant demands upon man is that 
they be honest rather than hypocrites, 


and the idea of integrity and justice is 
involved. 

3. Appeal to the standard of mercy or 
humanity and recognition by Jesus that 
men acknowledge this norm. 

a) Aphorisms: Mark 2:17, “They 
that are whole have no need of a physi- 
cian, but they that are sick”’; Mark 2:27, 
“The sabbath was made for man,” etc. 

b) Rhetorical questions, putting the 
hearers to shame or represented as being 
unanswerable: Mark 3:4, “‘Is it lawful 
on the sabbath day to do good or to do 
harm? to save a life or to kill?’’ (Note 
the immediate sequel here: “‘Jesus was 
grieved at the hardness of their hearts’’) ; 
Matt. 7:9-10 = Luke 11:11, “....or 
what man is there of you, who, if his 
son shall ask him for a loaf, will give him 
a stone,” etc., concluding with the words, 
“...if ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children. 


c) Further instances. Note that in the 
parable of the unjust steward, his fellow- 
servants were “exceeding sorry’ over 
his ruthlessness. Add the citation of 
Hosea, “I will have mercy and not sac- 
rifice,’ in Matt. 9:13 (questionable in 
z929). 

d) It is under this heading that we 
should include the Golden Rule. It is 
worthy of note that, according to Mat- 
thew, Jesus adds with regard to the 
Golden Rule, “For this is the law and the 
prophets.” 

4. More general appeal to the funda- 
mental moral law. We find a natural 
distinction made by Jesus between good 
men and evil men, for example, in the 
Q passage, Matt. 12:35, and in the warn- 
ing against those who work iniquity or 
lawlessness, Matt. 7:23: Luke 13:27. 
Very revealing is the repudiation of “‘ex- 
tortioners, unjust, adulterers” found on 
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the lips of the Pharisee in his prayer in 
the temple. 

5. Appeal to or recognition of ac- 
knowledged moral standards, here in 
terms of wisdom. Wisdom is justified by 
her works, that is, men are. led to ac- 
knowledge righteousness and truth by 
their outcomes, Matt. 11:19. Or wisdom 
is justified by her children, Luke 7:35. 
The border line is then very close be- 
tween the appeal to men’s moral wisdom 
and their native sense of truth, or even 
their common sense, and Jesus’ use of 
such parables as the blind leading the 
blind or the rich fool belong in the wis- 
dom tradition. 

6. Recognition of the moral discern- 
ment of Gentiles, Samaritans, publicans, 
etc. Bearing upon this are Jesus’ words 
concerning the return of the absent 
householder: 


....and that servant who knew his lord’s 
will, and made not ready, nor did according to 
his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; 
but he that knew not and did things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. And to 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall much 
be required; and to whom they commit much, of 
him will they ask the more [Luke 12:47, 48]. 


The whole saying suggests the different 
degrees of light (cf. ‘“‘the light that isin 
thee,”’ Matt. 6:23), but the universality of 
some light and therefore of some ac- 
countability. Here we note Jesus’ ap- 
preciation of the mother-wit of the 
Syrophoenician woman and of the faith 
of the Centurion. Also, the merit of the 
widow Zarephath of Sidon, and of 
Naaman the Syrian, and the response 
of the Queen of the South to Solomon 
and of the Ninevites to Jonah. Also, the 
assertion that Tyre and Sidon—yes, 
Sodom—would have repented as against 
the Galilean cities. The fact of the non- 
repentance of all these does not exclude 


their capacity for moral discernment. 
Matthew connects the faith of the Cen- 
turion with Jesus’ forecast of the many 
(Gentiles) who shall come into the King- 
dom from the east and the west. Jesus’ 
portrayal of the Good Samaritan*’ con- 
firms all these indications that he sees a 
native capacity for response to the de- 
mands of common justice and humanity 
in the hearts of all men. 

7. Rebuke and denunciation of men 
for lack of moral discernment. The sur- 
prise, grief, and indignation of Jesus at 
the hardness of men’s hearts and at their 
moral blindness is a negative testimony 
to what he expected of men. It is true 
that these reproaches are directed most 
commonly at the scribes and Pharisees 
and need to be whittled down with re- 
gard to their historicity, as do most of his 
expostulations with the Twelve in Mark 
for their dulness of heart. But the charges 
“blind guides,” ‘“‘fools and blind,” “ye 
foolish ones,” and the parables of the 
blind leading the blind, all directed 
against the authorities, have their coun- 
terpart in the reproach of the general 
multitude, ‘‘O faithless generation,” and 
in the delineation of many warned by 
the parable of the rich fool. We may 
draw upon what is probably an editorial 
phrase of Luke to make explicit what is 
everywhere in Jesus’ teaching-attitude: 
“And why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right [to dikaion]?” (Luke 
12:57). For men can discern the signs 
of nature; and they should equally be 
able to discern the signs of the times, in- 
cluding the moral anarchy and its con- 
sequences, but they cannot (Matt. 
16:2, 3; Luke 12:54-59). 


1sThe homage of the Samaritan leper (Luke 
17:12-19) cannot confidently be used as evidence. 
See M. S. Enslin, Harvard Theological Review, 
XXXVI, No. 4 (October, 1943), 277-97. 
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EQUIVALENTS OF NATURAL LAW IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


IV 


Corroborating evidence of Jesus’ ap- 
peal to natural law is found in his recog- 
nition of the order of nature and his ap- 
peal to reason and common sense. Many 
of the observations that Jesus makes 
with regard to “nature” have their 
analogues in sayings of the rabbis or in 
contemporary Jewish literature. We 
call attention to a few representative 
sayings of Jesus in this field. Jesus is 
aware of the fixed span of life, of the 
unvarying correspondence of tree and 
fruit, and of the facts that thorn and 
thistle remain true to type and that the 
mustard seed grows into a specific form. 
He recognizes the distinctive abodes of 
fox, bird, and man. In the physiology of 
that time the eye is the lamp of the body. 
Though he may not have thought of the 
germination of the seed and the growth 
of the plant as we do, he nevertheless 
observed the fixed order of the stages of 
growth. Note also the following: the 
leafing-out of the fig tree; ‘‘.... where 
the body is, there... .the eagles’; the 
fall of the sparrow; the operations of the 
farmer, and in particular, the harvest in 
its season. One cannot survey these 
many and often exceedingly precise ob- 
servations of nature without feeling that 
Jesus was aware of a domain here which 
God had ordered and from which he had, 
as it were, for the time being removed his 
hand. That it is God who clothes the 
lily and feeds the ravens is no contradic- 
tion to this. No doubt Jesus read a pro- 
found correspondence between this do- 
main of nature and that of mankind, and 
both were the field of operation of God. 
That Jesus could recognize stabilities 
and permanences in the nonhuman world 
confirms his similar reading of human 
life. 

It is also to the point to note that 
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even in the present age the order of 
natare is not depreciated as evil. While» 
there is a real dualism in all the higher 
forms of religion, yet biblical religion + 
in the Old and New Testaments affirms 
that grace is not against nature but only 
against the sinful will, which itself zs 
against nature.** One can find frequent 
citations in Jesus, Paul, and the Pastoral 
Epistles supporting the positive appre- 
ciation of nature, of man, and of the 


» 


body. There is no strife between nature , 


and redemption, since both come from 
the same one creator. Grace will trans- 
mute and liberate nature, not destroy 
it, both in respect to man and to the 
cosmos. Just as this outlook appears in 
terms of the Logos doctrine in John, 
Hebrews, and Col. 1:15 ff., so it appears 
in the outlook of Jesus; with regard to 
man, in the doctrine of the resurrection 
body (Mark 12:24 ff.; cf. I Cor. 


15:35 ff.); and with regard to the cos- * 


mos and its palingenesis, in the sym- 
bolism of the messianic banquet and of 
the eating and drinking in the new age 
(Mark 14:25; cf. Rom. 8:19 ff. and 
Rev. 21:1 ff.). The rejection of asceticism 
points the same way: the Son of Man 
came eating and drinking (cf. Col. 
2:20-23; I Tim. 4:3 ff.); marriage is 
grounded in the creation (Matt. 
19:4 ff.); God is immediately active 
in the processes of nature (Matt. 5:45, 
etc.); also, our life and the body are rec- 
ognized for the miracles they are: “Is 
not the life more than the meat, and the 
body than raiment?” 

Again we may note the frequency with 
which Jesus makes appeal to reason and 
common sense as a basis for a higher ap- 
peal to religious and moral discernment. 


*6 For this theme, in what follows, I summarize 
Arthur Titius, “Natur und Christentum,” Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart (2. Aufl.), IV, 426f. 


. 
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It is very much to the point here to ob- 
serve how Jesus in his moral imperatives 
relied upon the free assent of his hearers 
and the native discernment of conscience. 
This confidence of Jesus in the persuasive 
power of the truth and in the ultimate 
moral discernment of common men 
seems to have taken precedence with 
him over other enforcing features. The 
unanswerable rhetorical questions that 
Jesus puts when an issue is raised in- 
volving the authority of the law are 
appeals to common sense: “How much 
then is a man of more value than a 
sheep:” (Matt. 12:12). And the assign- 
ment of first place of authority to one 
feature of the law over another, as in the 
case of divorce, rests on an appeal to 
moral judgment. 

We need to make a distinction here. 
On the one hand, Jesus is found frequent- 
ly appealing to the reason of his hearers 
in respect to illustrations and analogies 
that he proposes. These often do not 
touch the fundamental moral issue ex- 
cept by analogy. But such observations 
then serve as a ground from which to 
rise to a higher order of truth, this time 
not by reason or common sense but by 
a moral discernment.” 

It is one of the glories of Jesus’ teach- 
ing that it is thus fundamentally con- 
fident of man’s native insight and free 
moral responsiveness. The Golden Rule, 
for example, while it involves the sanc- 
tions of Scripture which it summarizes 
in Matthew’s form, is counted on really 
to carry its own conviction. The same is 
true of the double great commandment 
as a summary of the law. “Take heed 
and keep yourselves from all covetous- 


17 For examples of aphorisms and parabolic say- 
ings appealing to experience or common sense see 
Mark 3:236-25; 6:4; 9:49, 50; Matt. 7:2; Luke 
12:25. For those making appeal to a moral discern- 
ment, see below and add Luke 14:11. 


’ 


ness,’”’ says Jesus. “Why?” we answer. 
And he calls our attention to a fact to 
which we cannot but assent: “.... for 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth 
(Luke 12:15). The recognition of what 
defileth a man is left to the hearer’s dis- 
cernment, assisted by the analogy drawn 
from the body. That Jesus lays immense 
weight on the responsibility of man to 
perceive and understand comes out well 
in the denunciation of the hypocrisy of 
the Pharisees, the burden of which is 
summed up in the words “fools and 
blind.”’ 
V 


Our opening sections have shown that 
the dualistic eschatological interpreta- 
tion of his times by Jesus carried with it 
the supercession of the law as the form 
of the will of God for his people. Though 
the actual realization of the new age was 
still in the future, it was already initiated 
and in process. The period of the law 
and the prophets was giving way to the 
period of the Kingdom. So far as the 
moral law of the Old Testament is con- 
cerned, this meant that its prescriptive, 
legalistic character was in course of 
abolition and that, so far as its content 
was concerned, it was to be fulfilled and 
transcended by the ethic of the Kingdom. 
The same conclusion is reached if we 
consider the matter not from the point 
of view of eschatology but from the point 
of view of Jesus’ prophetic conscious- 
ness. Here, too, we find a dissolution of 
the Torah in its aspect of a code of con- 
duct, a criticism both of its form and of 
its content on the basis of the authority 
of the prophetic consciousness, and the 
setting-forth of an ethic transcending 
the old. 

This new ethic of the Kingdom, vari- 
ously characterized as the ethic of love 
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(agapé) or the via crucis, is inseparable 
from the new religious consciousness 
mediated by the Gospel. In various ways 
Jesus makes clear what it is that dis- 
tinguishes it not only from the legalist 
or observance character of the moral law 
of the Torah but also from the very con- 
tent of that moral law. “What lack I yet” 
is the clue to the distinction, though the 
particular demand then placed on the 
rich youth is not to be taken as a rule of 
universal application. Discipleship to 
Jesus meant an action of repentance, be- 
lief in the good news, and a share in the 
new family of the Gospel—all carrying 
with it a novel way of life and conduct 
corresponding to the fact that the King- 
dom was in course of realization. This 
did not therefore nullify the content of 
the moral law of the Old Covenant. To 
hold that it did, one would have to say 
that Jesus’ frequent appeals to the deca- 
logue or to “the weightier matters of the 
law” were essentially irrelevant to his 
call to repentance and to his presentation 
of the ethic of the Kingdom. 

It is, indeed, rhetorically impressive 
to say that the claims of the Kingdom 
“confound” all human standards, “dis- 
solve” all existing patterns; that “chari- 
ty” has nothing to do with human 
righteousness, nor love with justice; and 
that justification, the new birth, leave 
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behind all standards of righteousness 
worked out by man in the grip of original 
sin. But such excessive categories and 
paradoxes are better suited to the preach- 
er than to the historian or the psycholo- 
gist. After all, the New Testament is 
full of the conception that Christ al- 
ready worked on the hearts of the men 
of the Old Covenant. One cannot argue 
a discontinuity between natural law 
and Gospel when one finds such a pas- 
sage as the following: 


If there be with thee a poor man, one of thy 
brethren, within thy gates in thy land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden 
thy heart, nor shut thy hand from thy poor 
brother; but thou shalt fully open thy hand under 
him, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his 
need in that which he wanteth....” [Deut. 


15:7-11]. 


Similarly, the basic moral standards of 
the Gentile point toward the Gospel, as 
a reader of Vergil can appreciate." It is 
because the soul of man is naturaliter 
Christianum that his natural law pre- 
pares him for the ethic of the Kingdom. 
The Fourth Gospel’s conception of the 
true light that lighteth every man coming 
into the world is only the later form of a 


view which is implicit in Jesus’ appeal | 


to the moral discernment of men. 


18 See T. R. Glover, The Conflict of Religions in the 
Early Roman Empire (London, 1909), pp. 28-32. 
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The Meaning of Human Experience. By LYNN 
Harotp Hovucu. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. 367 pages. $3.00. 
In the third annual “Southwestern Univer- 

sity Lectures,’ Dean Hough Has produced his 

wisest and most inclusive book. The Meaning of 

Human Experience is a title that invites com- 

parison with Ernest Hocking’s Meaning of God 

in Human Experience, as well as with Macneile 

Dixon’s The Human Situation. Hough’s book 

is, in fact, more humanistic than Hocking’s and 

more metaphysical than Dixon’s. The meaning 
of the human, its coherent interpretation, is the 
center of interest. 

Hough’s place in the intellectual scene is 
clear. He has no sympathy either with natural- 
istic humanism or with supernaturalistic deism. 
The naturalists who regard Christianity as irre- 
tional and therefore reject it and the neo- 
orthodox who regard it as irrational and there- 
fore hail it as divinely revealed are both equally 
unacceptable to him. Especially the neo-ortho- 
dox! .A few words clarify his opinion: “You 
cannot,” he writes, “construct an argument 
without assuming the essential validity of the 
knowing process. Karl Barth and all the psycho- 
pathic theologians flounder [sic; does he mean 
“founder”?] on this rock.” This ad hominem 
discloses Hough’s position beyond peradven- 
ture. 

The first section of the book deals with basic 
considerations of a philosophical nature and sets 
forth the first principles of personalism, starting 
from the unpopular truth that “all experience 
is mental” (in spite of Dewey’s unconvincing 
denials of it). After this, one expects a fuller 
development of the philosophy indicated but, 
instead, finds a historical survey, first, of “the 
Hebrew-Christian witness,” then of “the hu- 
manistic tradition” from Homer to the machine 
age, and, finally, of “‘the evangelical synthesis.” 
The treatment throughout is that of a free and 
liberal mind, shackled to no tradition, testing 
all claims by their contributions to experience in 
the fullest sense. 

Hough belongs among the empirical phi- 
losophers of religion. He emphasizes the re- 
ligious values of culture as developed in the 
Greek, Hebrew, Christian, and oriental streams. 
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His emphasis is on the spiritual values of litera- 
ture, and he gives little or no consideration to 
science and not much to religious experience. 

The work is a comprehensive survey. It is 
not analytical, closely reasoned, or philosophi- 
cally creative. It is a religious interpretation of 
culture rather than a systematic metaphysics of 
human nature. It should prove disturbing to 
secular liberals who have ceased to think about 
religion. The “‘general reader” will find in it 
information, interpretation, and cultural syn- 
thesis. The book is a useful addition to the 
growing body of writings inspired by the phi- 
losophy of Borden Parker Bowne, “that subtle 
and corrosive thinker.” 

At some points Hough’s history is question- 
able. Isa. 19: 23-25 is quoted as from Isaiah, 
although few critics ascribe it to him and many 
place it as late as 300 B.c. “The Isaiah of the 
Exile” is placed before Ezekiel. Hegel is dubi- 
ously called ‘‘impersonal” and “abstract” when 
Hegel’s own great criticism of others is that they 
do not advance to the “subject” (personality) 
and are abstract rather than concrete in their 
thinking. Typographical errors appear on pages 
63, 149, and 241. In general, however, the au- 
thor’s scholarship is broad and ample, his 
thought clear, and his imagination active and 
suggestive. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


Boston University 


The Flower of Grass. By Fante CaMMAERTS. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. xx-+176 
pages. $2.00. 

Books by new converts to any gospel are 
quite likely to be written with lively enthusiasm 
and deep sincerity; and Professor Cammaerts’ 
record of his spiritual pilgrimage “from Hu- 
manism to Christianity” has both in a high de- 
gree. But such books are no less likely to present 
rejected gospels in a highly colored and over- 
simple manner; and this is true of the work we 
are considering. The writer’s passionate earnest- 
ness is indeed contagious and admirable, but it 
leads him into untrustworthy and often unfair 
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generalizations when judgment is passed upon 
non-Christian forms of apprehending and un- 
derstanding human experience and natural fact. 
More seriously, Professor Cammaerts’ book, 
like others of its type, seems to identify the 
whole of the gospel professed by the author with 
the particular form in which it has “come home” 
to him. Thus a certain blindness to the rich 
range and variety of truth within the Christian 
understanding creates the impression of over- 
confident dogmatism, which, in turn, may repel 
the very readers whom the book ought to at- 
tract. 

Perhaps these charges are not altogether 
just, for this is a personal record and not a sys- 
tematic treatment. It is a quiet, sensitive, and, 
on the whole, satisfying life that Mr. Cam- 
maerts describes with honesty and considerable 
skill. But in the course of his account he also 
touches upon many matters of more than per- 
sonal importance—the aesthetic worship of na- 
ture, the educational process, political systems 
and ideals, the spirit of medieval civilization, 
and the problems of pain and death. Indeed, the 
plan of the book is to blend autobiographical 
and intellectual elements; it is a true apologia. 
Along the way, the writer gives many illuminat- 
ing insights. The romantic humanist, he tells us 
(p. 22), is inclined to worship nature because he 
worships himself in nature. In setting forth the 
antithesis between medievalism and humanism 
he writes that ‘God is the only authority to 
which man can submit himself without losing 
his freedom” (p. 91). And toward the close of 
his book he states, in a manner worthy of 
Kierkegaard, that ‘‘the most real thing about 
life is death, just as the most real thing about 
joy is pain” (p. 135). 

But one may be grateful for these and other 
revealing Christian intuitions without accepting 
some assertions which are less than adequate. 
The problem of modern culture is not so easily 
stated as Mr. Cammaerts puts it, “the tragedy 
of a man who denies the existence of the stars 
because he is short-sighted” (p. 68). The word 
“humanism” will not do to cover all the tenden- 
cies which Mr. Cammaerts rejects: romanticism, 
scientism, humanitarianism, complacent liberal- 
ism, political activism. The choice before us is 
not merely that between “Christ and the ant- 
heap” (p. 137). Nor is it fair to say that “only 
when we assume God’s existence.... we are 
able to conduct ourselves individually and so- 
cially in a sensible manner” (p. 62). Such neat 
and simple dicta can express neither the com- 


plex predicament of modern man nor the suffi- 
ciency of the Christian gospel to meet his need. 

In fact, the most alarming note in this book 
is that of assured and assertive dogmatism, 
which follows directly from the author’s own 
rendering of the Christian life and faith. That 
faith and life he describes as a submission to au- 
thority, as obeying orders given two thousand 
years ago, and as belief in what is absurd or im- 
possible. Such a soldierly obedience is far re- 
moved from the creaturely humility of authen- 
tic faith which the book’s title suggests. It also 
brings the author repeatedly into conflict with 
himself as he seeks to give reasons for his own 
faith. To take but one example, he declares in 
one place that “God cannot be the subject of hu- 
man knowledge’”’ (p. 67) but closes his treatment 
of education with the comment that “the knowl- 
edge of God is the only sure foundation on which 
the knowledge of nature and man can be built” 
(p. 46). Professor Cammaerts’ book has a hard- 
ness of intellectual finish and an apparent final- 
ity which perhaps he does not intend and which 
is belied by all his approving references to Chris- 
tian humility. 

To this reviewer the high spot of the book is 
the Foreword by W. H. Auden, who is also a 
new convert to Christian authoritarianism. 
But Auden’s discussion, though it insists that 
to be a Christian means to believe the whole of 
Christian dogma implicitly, breathes an ampler 
air and strikes more deeply the note of Christian 
faith than the book’s main portion. So Auden 
says, in the most memorable statement in the 
book, that “a Christian is never something one 
is, only something one can pray to become, 
aware always both of one’s infinite capacity for 
rebellion and self-deception and of the infinite 
patience and love of God” (p. xvi). That is 
a genuinely and indubitably Christian word. 


ROGER HAZELTON 


Andover Newton Theological School 


The Devil’s Share. By DENIS DE ROUGEMONT. 
Translated by HAAKON CHEVALIER. (‘‘Bol- 
lingen Series.’”’) New York: Pantheon Books, 
Inc., 1945. 221 pages. $2.50. 

The main purpose of this book is to ‘‘expose,”’ 
as the photographers say, the part which the 
devil has played in the present crisis of our 
civilization. Not since Le Sage’s Asmodeus 
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perched with his pupil on the tower of Notre- 
Dame and laid bare the secret shams and hypoc- 
risies of Paris has the devil been given his due. 
But he gets it here. His subtlest deceits are 
probed, his masks removed, and his ultimate 
lair in the equivocal hearts of men is candidly 
revealed: “if you believe in Satan you are quite 
aware that he is also in yourself!” 

But therein lies the difficulty. “The Devil’s 
cleverest wile,” the author quotes from Baude- 
laire, “is to convince us that he does not exist.” 
The devil has worked most cheerfully behind 
the naive rationalisms of recent times. ‘The 
Devil is only a myth, hence he does not exist,” 
was the rationalist formula. “The Devil is a 
myth,” replies the author, “hence he exists and 
continues to be active.” The author holds that 
the time has come to go beyond the false dilem- 
ma of rationalism or irrationalism. He seeks 
“the synthesis of a new wisdom.” This wisdom 
is to be sought within the biblical perspective, 
bringing to bear upon Satan’s incognito ‘“‘the 
reagent of Revelation,” which makes him visible 
once more to the eye of the spirit. 

Against this perspective the three great 
tricks of the devil become clear. He wants, first, 
to establish his incognito, to persuade people 
that he is nobody. When this fails, when our 
naive optimism is shattered by the spectacular 
catastrophes witnessed by our century, the devil 
seeks an alibi; he would persuade us that he is 
simply Mr. Hitler, and no one else. But when it 
becomes clear that Hitler was “not outside of 
humanity, but within it,” that ‘‘he was in us be- 
fore he was against us,’’ then the devil will dis- 
tribute himself (his name is Legion/) in our vir- 
tues: he will hide in the piety of the man who 
has denounced him! 

The great merit of this book lies in the com- 
petence and skill with which the dialectical im- 
plications of the above propositions are applied 
to all phases of contemporary life, to our be- 
liefs, to our politics, to our gods, and to our 
maladies. Heidegger’s maxim, that ‘“‘nothing- 
ness begets nothingness” is explored into the 
“universal erosion by nothingness,” which we 
have everywhere experienced. With Kierke- 
gaardian deftness the author works us out of 
o’ .r moral evasions and back upon ourselves in 

:der to shatter our collective hypnosis (“We 
all live more and more in a world of collective 
trance’). Before God, man must make a great 
effort to anthropomorphize himself, to become 
responsible, to renew his sense of vocation in an 
order revealed by God as the order of God’s will. 


The book is written with humor, seriousness, 
and prophetic passion. It is much in the French 
manner (the author is Swiss), without having 
always the French lucidity. It is, as its author 
says, full of traps. But it is a Kierkegaardian 
trap in which to catch the reader. The devil is 
the author’s foil; but he becomes the reader’s 
antagonist. And when this happens we shall be- 
gin to understand the author’s plea that “‘Chris- 
tianity needs to be reinvented.” 


STANLEY ROMAINE HOPPER 


Drew Theological Seminary 


The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. 
By GEORGE ERNEST WRIGHT and FLoyp 
VIvIAN FItson. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1945. 114 pages. $3.50. 


In the middle nineties appeared the epochal 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land by Prin- 
cipal George Adam Smith, of Aberdeen. With 
complete success it demonstrated the necessity 
for the student of Hebrew, Jewish, and early 
Christian history to master the geography, 
topography, and archeology of biblical lands. 
At the time the author “keenly felt the want of 
a good historical atlas of the Holy Land” and 
promised immediately to supply it with the as- 
sistance of John Bartholomew, cartographer par 
excellence. Two long decades passed before the 
promised Smith-Bartholomew A(flas appeared in 
the opening year of World War I. In strikingly 
efficient fashion this atlas visually summarized 
main results of pre-World War explorations and 
researches in the historical geography of biblical 
areas, 

Approximately what the Smith-Bartholo- 
mew Ailas was three decades ago, at the begin- 
ning of the present period of two world wars, sub- 
stantially that and more is the newly published 
Wright-Filson Historical Atlas of today. This 
comparison is intended to connote high com- 
mendation. The Smith-Bartholomew produc- 
tion was excellent and reasonably up-to-date 
for its era. But the intra-world-war period wit- 
nessed great advances in biblical criticism, in 
historical research, in archeological techniques, 
and in mapmaking. These advances, mainly, are 
presented in clear and emphatic and attractive 
fashion in the new Westminster atlas. 

From the point of view of map-making this 
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atlas embodies the latest experimental achieve- 
ments of the Lakeside Press in Chicago. These 
are vivid relief maps, though they lie flat on the 
page. In place of the familiar hachure tech- 
nique, color-shading is used to visualize surface 
contours. Solid-color areas are abandoned in 
favor of broad boundaries in pastel colors. For 
their effective employment of these expedients 
the technicians of the Donnelley Company de- 
serve hearty congratulations. 

Equally, the map typography is very good, 
being remarkably legible. As a matter of com- 
mendable accuracy, a salutary number of ques- 
tion marks appear after place-identifications. 
The full-page maps—a lucky thirteen in num- 
ber—will prove a joy to historians and geogra- 
phers alike. Most of the small-size maps, how- 
ever, printed four to the page, are a disappoint- 
ment. The areas involved are too large to be well 
represented in quarter-page spaces. 

From the historical standpoint, the Wright- 
Filson Adlas represents a synthesis of historical 
geography and historical atlas, plus a fresh 
chronological resurvey of biblical history. Near- 
ly one hundred folio pages provide space for the 
enormous range of this historical survey. It is 
formulated with great conciseness and clarity. 
The co-ordination of maps with corresponding 
sections of historical text is almost perfect. 

A double-page “Chronological Outline of 
Ancient History” records a boiled-down conden- 
sation of all this far-extended summarization. 
Beginning with the Hellenistic period, the 
chronology followed is frankly that of the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History. For the earlier periods, 
as one proceeds backward, progressively wider 
and wider margins of chronological uncertainty 
must be allowed. Some impression of these un- 
certainties is conveyed by the letter c preceding 
dates and by round-number datings. Even so, 
the actual present uncertainties are far more 
numerous and extended than this chronological 
outline would suggest. 

The strongest and most distinctive feature of 
this atlas is found in its constant and crucial 
use of archeological data for historical purposes. 
Herein it reflects vividly a promising line of 
scholarly concern and activity at the present 
time. Professor Albright’s well-organized chap- 
ter on archeological techniques is priceless. No 
less fascinating are the chapters by the editors 
on the archeology of Jerusalem and excavations 
in modern Palestine. A full-page map spots all 
the excavation sites and accents their relative 
importance. The 77 illustrations in the atlas de- 


pict with studied impartiality both topographi- 
cal phenomena and archeological monuments. 

In this connection an unfortunate mistake 
must be noted. Figure 71, ‘“The Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher,” is printed in mirror reverse. 
This locates the ancient baptistry on the wrong 
side of the parvis. 

Here and there outcroppings of unnecessary 
theology serve to date the text of the atlas. This 
handicap should have been avoided. 

One of the editors writes with admirable 
conscientiousness “I think that one of the main 
defects of the work was the omission of a bibli- 
ography.” As an educator who believes strongly 
in the value of well-selected bibliographies, the 
reviewer can only indicate assent. Perhaps the 
desirable bibliography may yet be supplied in a 
later edition of the atlas. 

When all such errors of omission and com- 
mission are tabulated, however, the points of 
strength and excellence are found greatly to pre- 
dominate in this reference work. May it have 
fully the wide use that it deserves! 


HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


University of Chicago 


The Ark, the Ephod, and the Tent of Meeting. By 
JULIAN MorGENSTERN. Cincinnati: Hebrew 
Union College Press, 1945. ix+166 pages. 
$1.50. 

This study was originally published in the 
Hebrew Union College Annual, 1942-43 (1944). 
Dr. Morgenstern continues his research in the 
historic origins and function of the Hebrew cult 
objects begun in his Book of the Covenant I. 
In the present work he seeks to establish the 
thesis that the ark, the ephod, and the tent of 
meeting were all of nomadic origin and basically 
synonymous in nature and function. He specifi- 
cally retracts his earlier view that the tent of 
meeting had no connection with other earlier 
Semitic “tents” and qualifies the conviction 
that it was a replica of the sacred cave on Horeb. 

There is a chapter on the ‘offe, the rallying 
symbol of the Ruwala and other tribal federa- 
tions among the Arabs. Its possessor is the 
prince of the tribes. Annually the sacrificial 
blood of a white camel is spilled on the corners 
of this basket-like structure, which is covered 
with drapery, ostrich feathers, and other ban- 
gles. In Moslem times the ‘offe has been known as 
the dwelling place of Allah. On trek for pastur- 
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age, the sacred camel bearing it chooses its own 
course and is unquestioningly followed by the 
tribe. In critical military engagements it ac- 
companies the warriors into battle. All of this 
is reminiscent of the role of the ark of Israel in 
the desert and in the Battle of Aphek. 

The Arabic mahmal, until recently used in 
the Mecca pilgrimage, is simply the ‘otfe in a 
particular role. It contains copies of the Koran, 
replacing pre-Islamic images of deities. Doughty 
is cited to the effect that an ‘otfe, named muh- 
mal, was sometimes used as a battle palladium 
as well. 

The kubbe is another Arabic object synony- 
mous with the ‘otfe. This small, red-leather tent 
shrine was used in religious processions in pre- 
Islamic times. It contained two images of 
deities. Mohammed stripped it of its pagan 
marks but kept it as a symbol of authority. 

Professor Morgenstern now proceeds to show 
how the role of the ark, the ephod, and the tent 
of meeting is analogous to the role of these three 
synonymous Arab objects. Ephod is declared 
to be the generic name for a class of objects of 
which ark and tent of meeting are particular 
instances, thus reversing Arnold’s conclusion. 
The ephod is a tentlike structure, originally the 
home of the teraphim or clan idols. As copies of 
the Koran replaced the idols in the mahmal, so 
in that form of the ephod known as the “ark,” 
tables of the law may have replaced original 
images. 

The J account of the tent of meeting (Exod. 
33:7-11) speaks of it as an instrument for con- 
sulting Yahweh. It was set up outside the camp, 
and Moses was its priest. Since Moses met Yah- 
weh at the door, the assumption is that Yahweh 
did not dwell in the tent. In this respect the 
tent of the desert is different from the “‘Tent”’ 
set up by David in Jerusalem, which was prob- 
ably a national pantheon for the various tribal 
deities. Yahweh was thought to dwell in it. Like 
the kubbe, the tent, too, is made of red leather, 
thus indicating the antiquity of both. 

Morgenstern concludes that the “Tent” at 
which Moses officiated was imageless. It was 
the cult object of the federation of Judah. The 
ephods of other tribes contained teraphim. 
Moses had taken over the tent from the Kenites. 
By removing its idols at the time of its adoption 
he became the leader of an iconoclastic reforma- 
tion comparable to that of Mohammed nearly 
two millenniums later. 

J. CoERT RYLAARSDAM 
University of Chicago 


Prophecy and the Church. By OSWA.p T. ALLIs, 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed 
Pub. Co., 1945. ix+339 pages. $2.50. 


The subject of dispensationalism, with which 
this book deals, usually has little interest for 
liberal Christians. It may challenge attention, 
however, to note that Allis is attacking the in- 
terpretation of the Bible which is found in the 
most widely used reference Bible in Protestant 
America. Over two million copies of the Sco- 
field Reference Bible have been sold in this coun- 
try, and intelligent religious leaders ought to 
know what theological position millions of 
American Christians are getting from it. 

Dispensationalism, of which Darby and Sco- 
field were leading proponents, is a form of pre- 
millennialism. It holds that, prior to Christ’s 
visible coming to inaugurate his millennial 
reign on earth, there will occur the rapture of 
the entire church. Then, during the “‘seventieth 
week,” a Jewish remnant will carry on an effec- 
tive mission of Christian evangelism. After this, 
Christ will come to earth. In this view the en- 
tire period between Pentecost and the rapture 
is a “mystery period” not mentioned by Old 
Testament prophecy. The Old Testament prom- 
ises to Israel refer not to the church of this peri- 
od but to the “‘seventieth week,” during which 
they will be literally fulfilled in a restored Jew- 
ish kingdom. 

The main purpose of Dr. Allis is to refute 
this claim that Old Testament prophecy refers 
not to the Christian church we know but to the 
Jewish kingdom which will be set up at the end 
of the age. He rightly points out that the system 
of thought he opposes is a comparatively recent 
development in the church, that it flatly rejects 
important aspects of classic Christian theology, 
that it treats Old Testament prophecy with a 
literalism which is unjustified, and that it con- 
flicts with New Testament evidence that the 
Apostolic church saw in the Christian church 
the fulfilment of the prophetic expectations of 
Israel. 

Dr. Allis writes from a thoroughly conserva- 
tive standpoint. To all who share his position 
his informed argument should effectively dem- 
onstrate the untenable character of the dispen- 
sationalism he opposes. 

Many liberal readers, however, may ask 
why we should pay attention to a book which 
explicitly accepts the presence of predictive 
prophecy in the Bible. Why not discard this 
viewpoint which Allis shares with Scofield? We 
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cannot settle the issue so easily. The subject 
cannot be avoided by Christians, for the New 
Testament firmly and frequently insists that the 
gospel and church fulfil prophecy. Moreover, 
the church has always held that its gospel is 
continuous with, and the crowning fulfilment of, 
God’s revelation in the Old Testament. The 
permanent significance of the Old Testament 
for Christian faith, the unity of the Bible, and 
the relation of Christianity to Judaism are in- 
volved in the subject with which this book 
deals. 

If the first-century view of the fulfilment of 
prophecy seems at times too literalistic and me- 
chanical and if Allis, for all his sane warning 
against literalism, seems to allow too great a 
place for specific prediction, serious Christian 
scholarship still has the task of working out a 
constructive statement of the vital sense in 
which the gospel and the church represent the 
fulfilment of Old Testament expectation. 


FLoyp V. FILSON 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Pascal: Genius in the Light of Scripture. By 
Ewite Cartier. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1945. 383 pages. $3.75. 

This book is certain to be welcomed by all 
who sense the special relevance of Pascal for 
these times. It is the second of three studies 
promised by the author, of which The Clue to 
Pascal was the first. This volume is in every way 
superior to the first. Itaboundsin historical detail, 
skilful documentation, and the strategic deploy- 
ment of source materials, and it brings to bear 
at all points the renewing and illuminating per- 
spective of the Scriptures—an approach long 
overdue. The book will undoubtedly take its 
place with the foremost works on Pascal. 

M. Cailliet’s interpretation amounts to a re- 
valuation. He holds simply that Pascal’s work 
derives from a life “lived and meditated more 
and more in the light of Scripture’’; that this 
produced in Pascal a positive and antischolastic 
theology based upon ‘‘the Bible as experience’”’; 
that the structure of Pascal’s thought was early 
adumbrated and steadily matured through the 
notion of the “three orders,” psychologically un- 
derstood; and, finally, that for Pascal ‘‘all true 
psychology has its principle in the Bible.” 

This thesis, the fruit of a lifelong study of 
Pascal and the enormous body of secondary 
lucubrations which his work has inspired, must 


be acknowledged as both illuminating and high- 
ly significant. It means that many long-estab- 
lished judgments must be radically revised. 
The fragmentary Pascal—the Pascal of “the 
barometer, calculating machine, pneumatic 
syringe, the omnibus’’; the Pascal of “irrational” 
and splenetic genius, of inspired French epi- 
grams without benefit of system, the sublime 
misanthrope of Voltaire; in short, the fictive 
Pascal of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies—this Pascal must be abandoned. Much 
of this is automatically set aside by the compe- 
tence of M. Cailliet’s research. As an exposition 
of Pascal’s work, especially of the Jesuit-Jansen- 
ist controversy, and as a narrative compact of 
sympathetic understanding and scholarly skill, 
the book is admirable. It is a striking testimony 
to the truth of Maurice Barrés’ claim that “the 
ascension of Pascal’ is the “Divine Comedy” of 
the French. 

Reservations must be made along other 
lines. The interpretation is stronger biblically 
and historically than it is philosophically. It 
holds verbally to the biblical, evangelical, psy- 
chological, dialectical view of Pascal; but its 
interpretations frequently remain nondialecti- 
cal and scholastic in character. The author’s 
chapter on “‘Pascal’s Hour of Agony”’ is itself a 
literary and critical achievement of the highest 
order; his reconstruction of the Conversation 
with M. de Saci is superb; but the oversight of 
Pascal’s analysis of the self, the proposed orien- 
tation of Pascal’s biblicism toward Calvin 
rather than toward (say) Kierkegaard, and the 
concluding hiatus (thus produced?) between 
Pascal’s evangelicalism and his Romanism are 
points which still leave much to be desired. In 
short, M. Cailliet has not brought out securely 
the dialectical character either of Pascal’s ideas 
or of the Scripture; but he has incontestably 
revealed the scriptural core of Pascal’s life and 
thought. He understands the necessity which 
was laid upon him. 


STANLEY ROMAINE HOPPER 


Drew Theological Seminary 


The Loci communes of Philip Melanchthon. 
Translated by CHARLES LEANDER HILL. 
Boston: Meador Pub. Co., 1945. 274 pages. 
$3.00. s 
The first translation of Melanchthon’s Loci 

into English is a noteworthy event. It is the 
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work of the dean of the Turner Theological Sem- 
inary, Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia, 
who first became interested in Melanchthon 
during his seminary days at Hamma Divinity 
School and was privileged to work with original 
material at the University of Berlin, 1931-32. 
The work is a touching tribute of a member of 
the African Methodist Episcopal church to his 
“dear Philip”—reminding us of another Philip 
and another man of Ethiopia! 

One wonders why the first Protestant text- 
book of theology has had to wait so long for a 
translator into English. Part of the answer may 
be that only a small number of German Refor- 
mation documents have yet been translated. 
Even in the case of Luther it is true that the 
bulk of his writings is unknown to a student un- 
able to read Latin or German. If more of Lu- 
theran documents are to be translated, it will 
have to be, most likely, by American scholars, 
since English students have shown no great ea- 
gerness to turn these writings of the German 
Reformation into English. 

Sincere appreciation is due Professor Hill for 
having undertaken this work. English students 
may now read Melanchthon and sense the im- 
portance of this first treatment of Protestant 
theology. The translator has followed Kolde’s 
fourth edition (1925), which brought up to date 
Plitt’s presentation of the original text, and has 
included many of Kolde’s notes. 

There are minor omissions (e.g., p. 172, |. 7, 
“or seem,”’ should follow ‘‘may be’; and l. 9, 
“and prophets,” should follow “Paul”), and 
sentences are sometimes broken up (p. 174, 1. 
22) which should be combined. But most of the 
criticisms could be aimed at the author’s policy 
of making the translation as literal as possible. 
Usually the English cognate term is given for a 
Latin word, with the result that the translation 
becomes mechanical and stilted. Or a Latin 
word will be rendered literally enough, but lack- 
ing reference to its context. Page 225, line 16, 
reads: “Insofar as we are flesh and age[!], we are 
under the law.” “Age’”’ here is a translation of 
the Latin vetustas, which occurs again in the fol- 
lowing line, and there is given as “old,”’ whereas 
a few lines below, Melanchthon’s meaning of 


the word finally comes out, viz., “Old Man.” 
On page 216, line 3, a relative clause loses mean- 


ing because of its obscure connection; and on 
the following page “corporeal” would seem to be 
a better rendition for that which is opposed to 
the “‘spiritual’”’ than is the word “‘corporal.’”’ On 


page 219, line 14, corporalium becomes “‘physi- 


cal.” The whole sentence is obscure: “a promise 
of physical things joined with a requisition of 
law.” 

It may be impossible to convey in English 
the clarity and rhythm of Melanchthon’s Latin 
prose. The translator’s short sentences and lit- 
eral expressions fail to do justice to the Precep- 
tor’s language. Melanchthon’s “‘nec aliud spiri- 
tus sanctus est, nisi viva dei voluntas et agi- 
tatio,” can hardly be the same as “the Holy 
Spirit is but the living will of God and a mo- 
tion” (p. 222). 

It would, however, be unfair to let these 
criticisms stand in the way of our appreciation 
of a valuable work well done. It bids fair to re- 
main the only English version of the Loci for 
many years to come. We may hope that it will 
stimulate Melanchthon study in America. Not 
many will agree with the translator’s estimate 
of Melanchthon as over against Luther. The 
introductory essay does not give foundation 
for this estimate, but the author proposes to 
publish at a later date ‘‘the complete world- 


view of the Reformer” (p. 268). 
CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


Augustana Seminary 


The Midnight Cry. By Francis D. NicnHot. 
Washington, 1).C.: Review and Herald Pub. 
Assoc., 1945. 560 pages. $3.50. 

William Miller, 2 well-to-do farmer and a 
Baptist layman of Low Hampton, New York, 
began in 1831 to proclaim the end of the world 
in 1843. He had come to this conclusion by his 
own study of the Scriptures aided only by Cru- 
den’s Concordance. His calculations were based 
upon the fourteenth verse of the eighth chapter 
of Daniel: “Unto two thousand and three hun- 
dred days; then shall the sanctuary be cleansed.” 
The cleansing of the temple signified the end of 
earthly things; days in the Bible were symbolic 
of years; and the prophecy was uttered in 457 
B.C. Very easy, then, was it to reach the conclu- 
sion that 1843 would see the end. 

How could any man erect such a fantastic 
scheme of thought and how could he lead thou- 
sands into a frenzied belief in the certitude of 
his prediction? Francis D. Nichol does not give 
the answer nor does he seek to. He frankly 
states that he has a “‘spiritua] kinship with the 
Millerites” and therefore is partial and not ob- 
jective in his study. There is, however, a great 
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storehouse of facts from which to draw in search 
for reasons which do intelligently explain. 
William Miller, born in Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, February 15, 1782, was nurtured in a reli- 
gious home, but his young manhood was spent 
in the fellowship of deists. In conflict of spirit he 
never could harmonize the Calvinism of his 
Baptist-preacher, maternal grandfather and the 
brash, cynical skepticism of deism—one empha- 
sizing the necessity of eternal salvation, the 
other affirming annihilation by death. Then he 
became a lieutenant in the War of 1812, and 
death was all about him. His friend Spencer was 
killed, and he wrote to his own wife: “But a 
short time, and, like Spencer, I shall be no more. 
It is a solemn thought. Yet, could I be sure of 
one other life, there would be nothing terrific; 
but to go out like an extinguished taper, is in- 
supportable—the thought is doleful..... 2 


When he returned home he was obsessed with 
“the end of things.” He gave himself to the 
study of Scripture to find answer. He discovered 
it in 1818, yet did not publicly proclaim it until 
1831. Even when he did present his views, he 
received no following until about 1839. Why the 
response then? America suffered perhaps the 
greatest financial panic of her history from 1837 
to 1844—a fact well known to Mr. Nichol but 
which he refuses to recognize. Mad speculation 
in city lots from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Mississippi and in western farm lands; the rise 
of the factory system, robbing farmers of their 
laborers; the costly expenditures by almost all 
states in canals; the failure of banks—all 
brought the country to the brink of ruin. 

In addition is the fact that all Christians 
held the same literal interpretation of the Bible. 
Teachers, preachers, theologians, might not 
agree with Miller as to dates, but they all 
agreed with him that the Book was chiefly a 
prophecy of the end of things. Thus one man’s 
calculation was as good as another’s. 

The author also seeks to defend the leaders 
of the movement from the charge of fanaticism. 
The title of the book, The Midnight Cry, is taken 
from one of the many periodicals published. 
But in quoting from it and others Mr. Nichol 
is careful not to republish some of the most stir- 
ring and emotionally devastating tracts. As the 
year drew to a close the utmost madness pre- 
vailed, the people being wrought to a frenzy by 
such warnings. 

When the world did not end in 1843, the stu- 
dents of prophecy discovered that they had cal- 
culated in Roman time, not Jewish. The end, 


according to the latter, was to come on the 
tenth day of the seventh month—October 20, 
21, or 22, 1844. With that final definiteness the 
fanaticism knew no bounds. Shops were closed, 
farms neglected, preparations made for the 
meeting with the Lord in the air. 

Did some wear ascension robes? It is difficult 
to reach any certainty. In this the author is cor- 
rect. Testimony may be assembled on each side. 
It cannot be doubted, however, in spite of Mr. 
Nichol’s endeavor to disprove it, that multi- 
tudes went out on presumably the last night of 
earthly scenes to greet their returning Lord. 

Mr. Nichol seems as confounded as was Wil- 
liam Miller himself by the historical facts. There 
is the prophecy in the holy Word of God: “Unto 
two thousand and three hundred days: then 
shall the sanctuary be cleansed.’’ How explain 
the phenomenon? Might it not be well to take 
the total social situation into consideration? 
For certainly the Lord did not come, neither 


did the world end. 
R. E. E. HARKNESS 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Against the Current: The Life of Karl Heinzen 
(1809-80). By Cart Wittke. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945. x +342 pages. 
$3.75. 

This is the first full-length biography of a re- 
markable German radical of the nineteenth 
century. In this work Professor Wittke has done 
two things. First of all, he has given us a vivid 
portrayal of a dynamic personality, the account 
of which has distinct merit as straight biogra- 
phy. A study of Heinzen, who has variously 
been referred to as a reformer, journalist, au- 
thor, and poet and who referred to himself as an 
“authority on revolution,” lends itself admi- 
rably to both a sociological and a psychological 
analysis of a revolutionary radical who, after 
his self-imposed exile to America, continued 
here to espouse reform issues. 

Chapter i, dealing with Heinzen’s “‘Forma- 
tive Years,” discusses tension situations in his 
family and school experiences, his romantic ex- 
ploits as a Dutch soldier of fortune in Bavaria 
‘im the Service of His Prussian Majesty,’”’ and 
relates how this bold, unconventiona) spirit 
clashed with Prussian bureaucracy. The chap- 


ters on “The Making of a Revolutionary” and 
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“Revolution in Practice” describe the further 
development of the refugee psychology. We 
thus get a vivid picture of a virile “‘revolution- 
ary type of mind,” a man of tensions living in a 
world of tension, never so happy as when es- 
pousing an unpopular cause, always in conflict 
with friends and foes alike, and, by ruthless con- 
sistency, alienating the very people upon whose 
support the success of his crusades depended. 

But, beyond this, the author, using the bio- 
graphical account as a vehicle, has given us a 
cross-section view of the politico-socio-cultural 
life of nineteenth-century Germany and Ameri- 
ca. Heinzen’s participation in the Revolution of 
1848 offers various insights into the issues in- 
volved and glimpses into the personality clashes 
of its leaders. 

Of greater interest, however, and dealt with 
by the author in more detail are the sidelights 
thrown on the social and cultural developments 
in America. It is always gratifying to the re- 
search historian, in the incidental references in 
biographies and similar detached historical nar- 
ratives, to find, corroborated and illustrated, 
conclusions based on specialized and systematic 
studies. This book is full of such history by in- 
direction. Such chapters as those dealing with 
“Equal Rights for the Negro,” “‘A Blueprint for 
American Democracy,” “A Social Reform with- 
out Communism,” ‘‘A Radical’s Foreign Pol- 
icy,” and “The Problems of Americanization” 
not only reveal Heinzen’s liberalism with re- 
spect to American issues but also introduce us to 
conflicts between Germans and Americans (note 
Continentalism versus Puritanism) and the 
feudings among the Germans themselves. In 
the course of this story we encounter such names 
as H. W. Beecher, A. Comstock, F. Miinch, K. 
Follen, W. L. Garrison, R. Ingersoll, W. Nast, 
T. Parker, W. Phillips, and C. F. Walther, and 
discussions of abolitionism, communism, Ca- 
tholicism, militarism, and many other isms of 
the day 

A work of this nature represents the sim- 
mering-down of a vast body of primary sources 
(see Bibliographical Note) and is profitable 
reading and inspires confidence when guided by 
the steady hand of so skilled a craftsman as 
Professor Wittke. 

The book is illustrated with portraits of 
Heinzen and of his widow and a sample page 


from the famous Pionter. The Index reveals the 


wealth of contents. The unfortunate ‘Das 


Pionier” on the jacket emphasizes, by contrast, 


the accurate German renderings throughout 
the text. 


CARL SCHNEIDER 
Eden Theological Seminary 


The Jesuits in Old Oregon: A Sketch of Jesuit Ac- 
tivities in the Pacific Northwest, 1840-1940, 
By WiriramM N. Biscuorr, S.J. Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1945. xvii+ 
258 pages. $3.00. 

Here is a book that has long been needed, 
The author, it is true, has not written the history 
of the Catholic church in the Pacific Northwest, 
but he has written with much understanding 
and with considerable charm an important 
chapter of that history. His book is a more sig- 
nificant contribution than he thinks it is. 

Father Bischoff has stuck close to his theme 
—the first century of Jesuit activity in Old 
Oregon. After a brief account of the coming to 
Oregon of the first Catholic priests (who were 
not Jesuits), he begins his history of the rise of 
the Jesuit Rocky Mountain Mission. Area by 
area, station by station, he tells the story of 
Jesuit occupation of a vast country. This occu- 
pation began as an advance from St. Louis, but 
presently the Rocky Mountain Mission was 
drawing heavily for support upon Catholic Eu- 
rope. Through long years it was under the care 
of the Province of Turin, a fact which no doubt 
helps explain why so many of the pioneer 
Jesuits of the Pacific Northwest were Italians. 

The field of activity of the Rocky Mountain 
Mission was immense, extending from Puget 
Sound eastward to South Dakota and touching 
Alaska in the north and California in the south. 
The California Mission was, in fact, an offshoot 
of the Rocky Mountain Mission. In 1907 these 
two missions were united to form the Province 
of California, and in 1932 this province was di- 
vided into the two provinces of California and 
Oregon. 

The history which this volume unfolds re- 
veals very clearly the distinctive role of the 
Jesuits in propagating the Roman Catholic 
faith. Here the Jesuit Society is accurately de- 
picted as the Marine Corps of the Catholic 
church. Its missionaries moved into the country, 
established positions, and held on until others 


could take their place. Its success, therefore, 
should be measured not by what it now holds 


but by what it has been able to give up. Where 


its missionaries once heroically labored, there 


are now established dioceses. 
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There are but three errors in this book that 
the reviewer thinks worthy of notice. One of 
them is clearly the consequence of the author’s 
having hewed too close to the Jesuit line. Be- 
cause he relied upon a letter written by Bishop 
Rosati to the Father-General of the Jesuit So- 
ciety on October 20, 1839, his account of the 
visit of the “Flathead” Indians to St. Louis in 
1831 is confused (pp. 10, 142). When he wrote 
that letter, Bishop Rosati’s recollection of the 
event had become dim. He did not tell how 
many Indians came to St. Louis, and he did 
give the impression that all those who came 
died and were buried in that city. A much better 
source is Rosati’s letter of December 31, 1831, to 
the ‘‘Redacteur” of the Annales de l’ Association 
de la Propagation de la Foi. In this letter Rosati 
correctly says that quatre sauvages came to St. 
Louis, and that only deux d’entr’eux died and 
were buried there avec toutes les cérémonies catho- 
ligues. Another error derives from Father Bisch- 
off’s unfamiliarity with the sources of Prot- 
estant missions in the Pacific Northwest. He 
refers to “the Presbyterian mission under Elka- 
nah Walker” (p. 153). Actually, this “mission” 
was the Tshimakain station of the Oregon 
Mission of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, an agency that served 
both Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 
This station was under the care of Elkanah 
Walker and Cushing Eells, both of whom were 
Congregationalists. The third error is a minor 
one. The post of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
near the Kettle Falls of the Columbia was not 
Fort Colville, as Father Bischoff has it, but 
Fort Colvile. 

Much of the material for this book was de- 
rived from the archives of the Oregon Province 
of the Society of Jesus, apparently a very rich 
collection. The bibliography of printed materi- 
als, though brief, is excellent, and the biographi- 
cal appendix greatly enhances the value of the 
book. All in all, this volume is a verv creditable 
product of Jesuit scholarship. 


J. Ortn OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


A History of Unitarianism. By EArt Morse 
Witpur. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1945. xili+617 pages. $6.00. 


In his first volume of a projected two-volume 


history of the rationalist aspect of the Reforma- 


tion (to be carried down through the first quar- 


ter of the present century) Dr. Wilbur traces the 
rise of anti-Trinitarianism within Latin Chris- 
tendom, within Anabaptism and Calvinism, un- 
til, through the confluence of these several rivu- 
lets in Socinianism, a well-defined rationalist 
Christian current flowed for a season in the 
theological world. Somewhat more than half of 
the volume recounts the fortunes of the Minor 
Church of Poland and the diffusion of Socinian 
influence in western Europe after the Counter 
Reformation had driven the so-called ‘‘Arians” 
from the land to whose golden age they had so 
largely contributed. This portion of the study, 
based as it is upon a patient tracking-down and 
exhaustive analysis of the documents of Polish 
and eastern European libraries now destroyed 
or scattered, is a monumental achievement? 
which will stand as definitive. 

The entire work is marked by a temperance 
of judgment, as evidenced in the assembly and 
sifting of the facts from all sides of the recorded 
controversies. The impression of moderation is 
further reinforced by the measured prose, which 
lends weight to the author’s conclusions with- 
out depriving his exposition of a certain vivid- 
ness. The scene unfolding before us is so alive 
with detai) that our intense attention is claimed 
on every page, while extensive footnote excerpts 
from, or references to, the original documents 
invite our confirmation of the author’s findings. 
Through a lifetime of research and the employ- 
ment of some thirteen languages, Dr. Wilbur 
has succeeded in recovering much of the pattern 
of the hitherto rent and tattered tapestry of 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century ethical 
theism. 

Dr. Wilbur has long held that Latin Chris- 
tian humanism; Unitarianism in Transylvania, 
England, and America; and Socinianism in 
Poland and the dispersion can best be under- 
stood not as isolated phenomena but as ‘‘con- 
nected phases of one single movement nearly as 
old as Protestantism, whose significance can not 
be clearly grasped until they are considered to- 
gether. .... ” The massiveness of Dr. Wilbur’s 
work is surely ample demonstration of the de- 


pendence of Socinianism upon Latin Christian 
humanism and northern Anabaptism in both its 


socially radical and its humanistic forms. Dr. 
Wilbur does not undertake “‘to present a history 


* Hardly less monumental is the library of Uni- 
tariana collected by Dr. Wilbur in the course of his 


European studies, now forming the core and treasure 


of the Starr King Library in Berkeley, California, 
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of liberal Christian tendencies in general..... 
That would be,” as he says, “‘a task too broad 
and ill-defined.” His principal concern is the 
“narrower stream, flowing in a channel largely 
separate from the others,” made up of Chris- 
tians “‘best described in terms not of the intel- 
lect or of the emotions, but of the will,” and in 
other places described as having “a religion of 
the heart and life” or as ‘‘seeking new truth or 
new interpretations of old truths.’”’ Referring 
to rational Christianity and its simplicities, he 
would deny that it “‘can be successfully main- 
tained that this movement is simply a return to 
an earlier form of Christianity,”’ however much 
the literal interpretation of the Scriptures with- 
out benefit of creed or tradition was general 
among its proponents. For above the Scriptures 
have almost from the beginning stood con- 
science and reason, although the latter criterion 
became explicit only toward the end. While the 
persons and movements embraced in the study 
display a diversity of emphasis, nevertheless 
they are sufficiently related to be grouped to- 
gether as representative of a recurrent type of 
Christian life and thought which, in respect to 
theology, borders on rationalism or even biblical 
literalism, in respect to the spiritual life is 
Pelagian and stresses salvation by works, in re- 
spect to morality and ethics tends to be perfec- 
tionist or even legalistic, and in respect to polity 
and the relationship of the church to society 
tends to be at once “‘permeative” and sectarian. 
And yet, while bordering on all these several 
well-defined extremes, this so-called “rational 
Christianity” seldom can be simply assimilated 
to them, for it is clear that the movement of 
which Dr. Wilbur is the eminent historian is dis- 
tinctive, with its own ethos and its own inner 
compulsion. 

One generalization concerning the relation- 
ship of rational Christianity to orthodox Prot- 
estantism is abundantly documented, namely, 
that anti-Trinitarianism most commonly 
emerges in a Calvinistic context. Dr. Wilbur 
quotes an observation of the anti-Trinitarian 
Neuser which has significance beyond the life- 
time of Neuser. “No one known to me in our 
time,” he says, “has become an Arian who was 
not first a Calvinist;.... therefore if any one 
fears he may fall into Arianism, he should avoid 
Calvinism.” The inherent precariousness of 
Chalcedonian Christology and the doctrine of 
the Trinity in a system so slightly sacramental 
and so determinatively grounded in the Divine 
Decrees as was the Calvinist is brought out in 


Dr. Wilbur’s analysis of the acts and the writ- 
ings of Calvin and his Swiss colleagues, especial- 
ly their correspondence with the Polish re- 
formers of the left and the right and in his ac- 
count of the relations between the Reformed 
and the Minor Reformed churches in Poland, 
as also in his observations on the relations be- 
tween the state church of Holland and the dis- 
senting Remonstrants, influenced, as they were, 
by the Socinian refugees and their Racovian 
publications. This same vulnerability of Cal- 
vinism will doubtless be noted in a subsequent 
volume in connection with the rise of Unitarian- 
ism within English Presbyterianism and within 
New England Puritanism. 

Dr. Wilbur’s book is rich in material on the 
stand taken by rationalist Christians in respect 
to government. The key words here are “‘tolera- 
tion” and “freedom from coercion of con- 
science.” In general, the Christians whose for- 
tunes Dr. Wilbur recounts in the present volume 
held largely a neutral view of the state. Satisfied 
if the state simply refrained from espousing the 
cause of their religiously conservative rivals, 
they were relatively indifferent to the problem 
of the theological undergirding of the state. 
Surely, for none of them was there any lingering 
notion of the relationship that might be born 
between the Kingdom and the kingdoms of this 
world. This want of a positive political theory 
among them is to be explained in part by their 
unhappy encounters with government but most- 
ly by their advanced stage of ethical (as dis- 
tinguished from mystical) interiorization of the 
idea of the Kingdom. In the Racovian cate- 
chism, Christ is systematically treated in his 
priestly, prophetic, and kingly office. 

In rather surprising contrast to the ethical 
interiorization of the idea of the Kingdom, Dr. 
Wilbur also discloses not a little eschatological 
and even millennarian thinking among the 
anti-Trinitarians. Servetus, for example, was 
convinced that the end of the world was im- 
minent. Czechowicz spent his old age musing on 
the millennarian reign of Christ. The communal 
life of Rakéw, for all its intellectual proclivities 
and achievements, had much in common with 
the separatist communities of the Anabaptists 

and the Mennonites. The convictions of Castel- 
lio on toleration and the pacificism of the So- 
cinians and their reluctance to participate in 
government despite the large proportion of their 
membership drawn from the nobility are all of 
one piece. Apparently, the disengagement of the 
New Testament Christ from the hardened Trin- 
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itarian and Christological formulas prompted 
the anti-Trinitarians to emphasize personal 
perfectionism at the expense of an adequate 
doctrine of the church and the relationship of 
the churches to civil society except for the prin- 
ciple of toleration. Their devotion to this one 
principle, however, is so unwavering and con- 
sistent that one wishes that the author had de- 
veloped and interpreted further the theological, 
political, and economic aspects of the rise and 
decline of the movement he has chronicled. He 
notes, for example, that the Minor Church in 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania was tied up with 
the magnates and, while becoming under their 
patronage very radical theologically (in the per- 
son of Budny actually verging upon Judaism 
in the lowering of Christology), it neverthelesss 
remained quite conservative politically and so- 
cially. In Little Poland, on the other hand, the 
Minor Church was linked to the fortunes of the 
lesser nobility, and, remaining under their pa- 
tronage relatively conservative in theology, on 
the social side it made marked progress in the 
application of New Testament standards. 

Particularly poignant and lesson-filled is Dr. 
Wilbur’s account of the lamentable division of 
Protestant forces in Poland. He shows how the 
designation “Dissident” (dissidentes de reli- 
gione) in the Confederation of Warsaw of 1573 
(corresponding to the Peace of Augsburg of 
1555) was applied originally to all confessions 
in Poland: Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, 
Bohemian Brethren, and Socinian. He then 
traces the steps whereby through shortsighted 
concurrence on the part of the orthodox Prot- 
estants, the Socinians and then the Brethren 
were excluded from the protection of the Con- 
federation, until at length the term “Dissident” 
was no longer applied, as originally, to the 
Catholics along with the rest but to the ortho- 
dox Protestants alone, whose position became 
increasingly precarious, and this despite the tre- 
mendous gains at first scored by the Reforma- 
tion in Poland. Bellum haereticorum pax est ec- 
clesiae. Such had been the axiom of the Counter 
Reformation. 

Dr. Wilbur brings his volume to a close with 
an evaluation of the Socinian influence in 
France and the Netherlands and with a glance 
at the volume yet to come. It is to be hoped that 
a widespread appreciation of his prodigious 
labors will be an encouragement to him and 
strengthen his hand in the completion of the 


second volume. Grogce HuNTSTON WILLIAMS 
Starr King School 


Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Century. 
By J. R. H. Moorman. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1945. xxviii+444 pages. $5.50. 

The thirteenth century is commonly re- 
garded as the greatest century of the Middle 
Ages, and its greatness is usually associated 
with the fame of Thomas Aquinas. While Eng- 
land cannot bask in the reflected glory of the 
“angelic doctor,” the thirteenth century is 
equally significant in English history. It began 
with the turbulent reign of John, included con- 
stant civil strife and border conflict, and ended 
with the initial skirmishes of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Yet, in spite of this turmoil, de- 
velopments of far-reaching significance were 
taking place. The century witnessed the rise of 
Oxford and Cambridge as important university 
centers. Men of international reputation, such as 
Stephen Langton, Robert Grosseteste, Adam 
Marsh, John Pecham, John of Pontissara, and 
Roger Bacon, were advancing the cause of 
scholarship. The signing of the Great Charter, 
the adoption of the Provisions of Oxford, the 
meeting of the Model Parliament, were events 
of great importance in the development of the 
English constitution. The names of Bracton and 
Edward I suggest the evolution that was taking 
place in the legal system. And the rebuilding 
of Westminster Abbey and Salisbury Cathe- 
dral represent a high point in the perfection of 
Gothic architecture. 

Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury is an attempt to describe one aspect of the 
life of the country during this period. It is an 
important aspect because of the power of the 
church and the number of the clergy in medieval 
society. The power of the church is common- 
place, but the fact that the thirteenth century 
was literally ‘‘swarming with clerics” is not so 
well known. Moorman estimates that approxi- 
mately one out of every twelve adult males was 
in holy orders of some kind. 

The author has done his job ably and well, 
and the book is of interest to the general reader 
and the scholar alike. The conclusions are based 
upon the author’s own careful research, as well 
as upon the numerous specialized studies of 
thirteenth-century religious life that have ap- 
peared in recent years. On the whole, he con- 
firms the evidence presented by G. G. Coulton 
that there was much that was wrong in the life 
of the church. Immorality, pluralism, nonresi- 
dence, ignorance, and corruption, were ever 
present realities. On the other hand, there was 
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much that was good. The friars, for example, 
came to England early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and their activity stimulated a consider- 
able revival in religious life. Furthermore, the 
century witnessed a constant effort at reform on 
the part of many members of the hierarchy. 
There were, to be sure, among the bishops, the 
royal favorites, who had no interest in religion, 
and the civil servants, who were so preoccupied 
with affairs of state that they had little time for 
the administration of their dioceses, but there 
was also a remarkably large number of men who 
gave themselves earnestly and zealously to the 
cause of reform. Finally, the thirteenth century 
was a time of active church-building, and, as 
Moorman says, “the fact of so much building 
is itself evidence of an active church life’’; for 
“men do not part with their money for causes 
in which they have little interest.” 

One of the most useful features of the book is 
a practically complete bibliography of materials 
available for the study of English religion in 
the thirteenth century. 

WinTuHROoP S. Hupson 

University of Chicago 


The Bible Speaks to Our Day. By GEORGE BAR- 
cLAY. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1945. 93 pages. $1.00. 


The Two-edged Sword. By NorMAN F. LANG- 
FORD. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1945. 194 pages. $2.00. 

Expository preaching in this country has de- 
clined. Such sermons, we feel, are likely to lack 
relevance to the ethical problems of our time 
and to the day-by-day experiences of the mod- 
ern worshiper. When we approach books such 
as these two, we want to know if the Scriptures 
are so used that they have today, as in their 
dawning, ethical consequences; “‘by their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

The Bible Speaks to Our Day consists of a 
series of lectures delivered by George Barclay, 
recently moderator of the Presbyterian church 
of England. He presents Scripture passages 
which “express and illustrate truths which can 
never go out of date.” It is the writer’s concern 
to relate these truths to the contemporary 
scene. The stories of David and Uriah, of Ahab 
and Naboth, lead to a timely discussion of the 
function of the state—its limited sovereignty, 
its relation to the church, and the place of the 
common citizen. Isaiah and Hezekiah are found 


helpful in discerning the place of God in history 
and in crisis. Idolatry, a perennial scriptural 
problem, is given a modern setting. We have 
here scriptural exposition that is sound and sig- 
nificant. 

The Two-edged Sword is a book of expository 
sermons preached by Norman F. Langford, 
minister of St. John’s United Church at Levack, 
Ontario. These sermons, which were originally 
preached to rural and small-town congregations 
in Canada, are concerned with ‘‘the tension be- 
tween the Word and the world, with the inward 
life of the Church and of the Christian, and 
with the doctrine of the Resurrection.” The 
scriptural and theological premises are conserv- 
ative. The style is vivid and natural, and there 
are passages of beauty and power. So strictly is 
the expository method used that there is only 
one nonscriptural illustration in twenty-one 
sermons! 

Many readers will feel that there is an inade- 
quate awareness of biblical scholarship and of 
contemporary theological thought. But prob- 
ably the chief criticism of the book is that, al- 
though many of the sermons begin with a fresh 
and exciting statement of some contemporary 
ethical problem, they conclude repeatedly with 
an emphasis upon Scripture, preaching, and the 
sacraments. Thus the means become the ends. 
“The only promise for the future of the Church,” 
we are told, “‘is that it will be a preaching and a 
believing Church.” The sermons would be bet- 
ter if “preaching, belief,” and ritual were related 
to the creative ethical leadership which ortho- 
doxy has too often failed to furnish. 

The Bible is a power for preaching, but it is 
more valuable as a creator of faith and conduct 
than as a weapon for inducing conformity. ‘“The 
two-edged sword” can be turned into a plow- 
share and can produce a fruitful harvest in our 
day. 

HAROLD LEONARD BOWMAN 
First Presbyterian Church 
Chicago 


Religious Liberty: An Inquiry. By M. SEARLE 
Bates. New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. 
XViii+604 pages. $3.50. 

This work is the most massive and compre- 
hensive treatment of the status and philosophy 
of religious liberty in all religions and throughout 
the world to be found in any tongue. That a 
missionary during a single furlough should have 
been able to bring to completion so gigantic a 
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task is proof that the day of “holy athletes” is 
not ended. 

Part I commences with a survey of the state 
of freedom in religion in various lands in the or- 
der of the most serious violation. Soviet Russia 
heads the list, followed by the Moslem coun- 
tries and Spain. Then come Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy, imperial Japan, India, Mexico, 
and Latin America. England and the United 
States serve to illustrate minor issues. Then 
comes a miscellaneous survey of the remaining 
countries and a summary. So neat and recent a 
review is nowhere else to be found. This section 
alone would have justified the book. 

Part II is historical, dealing at greater 
length with Caristian than with non-Christian 
societies. The recital of the history of persecu- 
tion and liberty in Christendom is brief, compe- 
tent, and more satisfactory than any account 
elsewhere to be found. 

These two parts occupy roughly the first 
half of the book. The second half is devoted to 
more theoretical considerations of the nature 
of liberty, the relation of freedom in religion to 
other freedoms, and to the grounds of liberty in 
natural law, community welfare, ethics, philos- 
ophy, and theology. 

The point of view is liberal, scrupulously 
fair, and thoroughly tolerant. The author is a 
Protestant but does singular justice to the illib- 
eralism of certain aspects of Protestantism and 
to the liberalism of certain phases of Catholi- 
cism. Especial pains are taken to explain the 
affiliations and viewpoints of the various au- 
thors quoted. 

The method is compilatory and could scarce- 
ly have been anything else in view of the im- 
mensity of the subject and the limitations of 
time imposed upon the author by the sponsoring 
committee. The reader wishes that the date line 
had not precluded the attainment of uniformity 
in citations from authors at first hand and out of 
the best critical editions. Luther, for example, is 
cited from various editions, critical and uncriti- 
cal, and more frequently at second hand, now 
from one author and now from another. The 
defect of the compilatory method is most marked 
in the theoretical section, where one would have 
preferred a fresh wrestling with the problems toa 
catena of quotations. The issues raised for our 
time by the emergence of ideologies which do 
damn souls call urgently for a re-examination 
of the whole gamut of liberal presuppositions in- 
stead of a revamping of Hocking’s treatment 
written prior to the recent crisis. The old liberal 


slogans may still be sound—for the most part I 
think they are—but they call for rethinking and 
recasting. 

This is not to say, however, that the author 
has no contributions to make to our thinking 
after amassing such extensive data. The most 
illuminating practical lesson, fortified with an 
abundance of relevant data, is that religious 
liberty is secure only in a state committed to 
the safeguarding of many freedoms in many 
areas, as, for example, in education and politics. 

The book was written to meet an immediate 
need and succeeds in meeting it as no other book 
does. It should inspire other treatments more 
limited in scope and more leisurely in execution. 


RoLAND H. BAINTON 
Yale Divinity School 


The Authoritarian Altempt To Capture Educa- 
tion. By JoHN DEWEY, StDNEY Hook, Ar- 
THUR E. Murpuy, ef al. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1945. x+152 pages. $2.50. 
The charge of Chancellor Robert Maynard 

Hutchins and a group who share his views that 

education has sold out to the gadgeteering scien- 

tists, the anti-intellectuals, the utilitarians, and 
the money-grabbers and that it has been preoc- 
cupied with trivialities when it should have 
been concerned with the medieval Trivium and 

Quadrivium and the pursuit of ‘pure reason” 

has elicited numerous sharp replies from indi- 

viduals. But in this volume a barrage of thirty- 
three high-caliber fieldpieces is laid down upon 
the insurrectionists. It is a report of the Second 

Conference on the Spirit of Science and the 

Democratic Faith, which set out to resist this 

authoritarian coup d’état and, incidentally, to 

consider ways whereby the scientific spirit can 
be even more radically applied to the democrat- 
ic process. 

With the zest of men fighting for a cause, the 
authors take Chancellor Hutchins, the one hun- 
dred best books, the seven liberal arts, St. 
John’s College, and Education for Freedom, 
Inc., apart. They affirm that tradition as a re- 
source is good but, when made normative, de- 
stroys the capacity to deal realistically and 
creatively with the issues of current experience. 
They hold that the one hundred best books 
were good for their times but should be extended 
to include modern books, particularly in the 
American democratic tradition. They are con- 
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vinced that education through literature alone 
is a distortion of the cultural inheritance, which 
also includes the arts, the sciences, man’s tech- 
nological achievements, and social institutions. 
They believe that an attempt to synthesize edu- 
cation should be in terms not of an outmoded 
prescientific metaphysics but of functioning 
and growing values. Eternal first principles, su- 
pernaturally given and static, leave them cold; 
they insist that generalizations concerning the 
nature of man, the world, and the order of goods 
are derived from deepening insights into a grow- 
ing experience in interaction with a real and 
present world. They affirm that the proposal to 
divorce vocational training from liberal educa- 
tion springs from a revival of the dualism of 
the ancient world, with the result that practical 
activity becomes unintelligent and thinking, 
pursued apart from life, becomes abstract and 
sterile. The logical outcome of the proposed 
“reformation” is indoctrination at the expense 
of free inquiry and the creative facing of con- 
temporary issues involved in democratic living. 
If the attack of the insurrectionists leads to 
a re-examination of the nature and function of 
education in a democratic society, it will have 
rendered a great service. That there are grave 
defects in current education the thirty-three 
authors concede, as they acknowledge construc- 
tive contributions in the criticisms. But the au- 
thors do not agree that Education for Freedom 
offers the solution. To them it bears the marks 
of fascism. Constructively, they propose a still 
more thoroughgoing application of both the sci- 
entific method and democratic procedures to 
the interaction of growing persons with the con- 
temporary world. 
WILLiAM CLAyTon BowER 


University of Chicago 


Can These Bones Live? By ROGER BABSON and 
DupLey ZuVER. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945. x+254 pages. $2.00. 

One will want his enemies to read this book; 
for, whatever their prejudices may be, it surely 
has a barb for them. Here is a crackling fire of 
indictment against ecclesiasticism, intellectual- 
ism, and pious talk. Professors, professional 
religionists, sociologists (that they are dead 
“goes without saying”), missionaries, and com- 
placent parents will wince. 


But that the authors have thrown stones 
while living in glass houses is abundantly evi- 
dent. They object to books on religion, dog- 
matically deride dogma, and banish reformers. 
We find daring—and careless—pronouncements 
on almost every page: that Jesus performed 
miracles to show that there are no miracles; 
that He commanded the impossible; that the 
Jews may well discover the gospel before the 
Christians do. To recklessness must be added 
the charge of exaggeration and many minor 
errors. 

Yet there are defenses. The book is no mere 
addition to word-religion but a dynamic appeal 
for action. It is a challenging protest against the 
floodtide of idealism in “‘churchianity,” origi- 
nating in Plato (the “snob’’) and Gnosticism. 
And there are unexpectedly pointed remarks on 
a surprising medley of topics, including com- 
munism, the Y.M.C.A., history, and the apos- 
tolic succession (a “daisy chain of bishops”). 

There is sparkle and even flippancy, which 
lead one to overlook a central theme. How in- 
vigorating to one who has steeled himself 
against a discussion of “religious education’”’ to 
read: “God will remain a nebulous entity, 
something children get, like the measles, but 
adults are immune to, and to be forever associ- 
ated, vaguely, with the comic section, because 
it and He came the same day.” 

What is the central theme? That God is not 
an idea to be comprehended, but a Power. He is 
Creator, and man as will realizes his nature by 
submission. The Law gives joy, for it blends 
wills in love and keeps one humble. This is not 
legalism, for obedience comes by grace and con- 
sists of God’s having his way. Religion as per- 
sonal relations is acquired in the home; it is not 
an ideal (formula) but a concrete brotherhood 
of love, which must inspire economic and all 
other relations. To make the right mighty, 
“Church and State must ultimately disappear 
by dissolving in each other.”’ A millennium is 
previsioned with steel mills and Stock Exchange 
running full blast but with liquor business and 
bureaucrats out of the picture. 

Dogmatisms are apparent, and inconsisten- 
cies. Love is religiously obvious in nature! True, 
love is impossible except by God’s might, yet 
electrons romance with protons, we are told. 
But physical attraction is surely response, while 
God’s love of sinners is not response but refusal 
to respond; it is creation. Must we not protest 
against confusion? A paradoxist can believe 
both in virtue (value recognition) and in love 
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(transcending of value); but to confuse the nat- 
ural and the ethically transcendent is not para- 
dox. 

Babson and Zuver have given us countless 
small and arresting thoughts and a multitude of 
small errors. But what is more to the point is 
that the book is premature. It is essentially a 
critique of “church” but fails to define what it 
discusses. Is church identical with Kingdom of 
God? Can it be visible and organizational (fusing 
with state)? We are not being intellectualistic in 
demanding clarity and consistency. A _pre- 
liminary study of Rudolph Sohm would have 
greatly increased the value of a book, which, 
despite many faults, is a trumpet call in an hour 


of need. 
GEORGE B. ARBAUGH 


Augustana College 


Clinical Pastoral Training. Edited by SEWARD 
HIttNER. New York: Commission on Reli- 
gion and Health, 1945. xv-+176 pages. $1.00. 
Two strands of development are represented 

in the little booklet Clinical Pastoral Training, 

which is a series of papers presented at the first 
national conference on clinical] training, held in 

Pittsburgh in June, 10944. Clinical pastoral 

training is practiced now by five different 

groups, all of which are represented among the 
papers published in the volume. 

It was only natural that the development of 
the dynamic psychologies in psychiatry and the 
social consciousness of the Christian church 
should result in the beginnings of the two 
strands of thought. Dr. Richard C. Cabot and 
Dr. William S. Keller, two physicians practicing 
in entirely different parts of the country, both 
felt that the practice of completing a medical 
education with a clinical internship should also 
be applied to theological education. Dr. Keller, 
in Cincinnati, invited theological students into 
his home, found positions for them in local so- 
cial agencies, public and private institutions, 
and other fields and, with the help of certain 
theological educators, established what later 
became known as the “‘Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Religion,” organized under the leadership 
of the bishop of the Southern Ohio Diocese of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Joseph F. 


Fletcher was its director at the time of its in- 


corporation into the curriculum of the Episcopal 
Seminary, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Cabot, in Boston, assisted and conferred 
with Dr. Anton T. Boisen in establishing a clin- 
ical internship at the Worcester State Hospital 
in Massachusetts. Dr. Boisen had recently re- 
covered from an illness which had precipitated 
him into one of the mental hospitals of that 
state. The clinical supervision of the theological 
interns was provided by the late Dr. William 
A. Bryan, then superintendent of the Worcester 
State Hospital. 

Thus began the movement now known as 
‘clinical training.” In the twenty years that 
have passed since then, it went through its in- 
fancy and adolescence. There were many mis- 
takes in its upbringing. By the time of the con- 
ference of 1944, however, it had attained its 
majority and had taken its place as one of the 
most, if not the most, significant movement in 
theological education. 

Outstanding among the papers presented 
during the conference are those on “Standards 
for Clinical Training,’ by Robert E. Brinkman, 
director of the Council for Clinical Training, 
and Joseph F. Fletcher, dean of the Graduate 
School of Applied Religion. Theological edu- 
cators will want to read these articles carefully 
as they contemplate the inclusion of clinical 
training in their theological curriculums. Two 
other unusually good papers are those by Henry 
Lewis and John K. Benton, although there are 
a great deal of information and some excellent 
suggestions in every paper. 

The volume is divided into six parts: I, ““The 
Development of the Clinical Training Move- 
ment’’; II, ‘‘Standards for Clinical Training’’; 
III, “Vocational Aspects of Clinical Training”’; 
IV, “‘The Place of Clinical Training in the Theo- 
logical Curriculum”; V, “Clinical Training in 
Relation to Other Education for Pastoral 
Work”; and VI, “Clinical Training in the 
Schools in Relation to Postwar Needs.” Under 
these headings the conference made the first 
step toward the clarification of the issues, meth- 
ods, and aims involved in the new movement. 

Anyone interested in theological education 
will want to read this booklet. It will form the 
basis for much development in this field. 


FREDERICK KUETHER, JR. 


University of Chicago 
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BrerBERG, Rupo.pu P. Conserva me Domine: Psalm 
16(15). Washington, D.C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1945. 141 pages. 

This monograph on Psalm 16 originated as a 
Doctor’s dissertation. It is divided into two parts. 
The first three chapters deal with the psalm as a 
whole: introduction, text, and meaning. The last 
three chapters are devoted entirely to the exegesis 
and interpretation of verses 10-11. The writer seeks 
to vindicate the position of the Biblical Commission 
in Rome (1933) that these verses, in a full and literal 
sense, speak about the resurrection of Christ. 

To date the psalm, Bierberg rejects “internal 
evidence” founded on an evolutionary theory of He- 


brew religion. He trusts the superscription for its 
Davidic origin and assigns it to that period of Da- 
vid’s life spent at the court of Achish of Gath. There 
he had occasion to see and reject foreign rites. 

In textual matters the writer rejects syllabic 
rhythm asa sound basis for emendations. “‘Critically 
certain readings” in the main versions that are 
“more intelligible” than contested readings in the 
text are to be preferred; e.g., ’amarii for ’amart in 
verse 1, and nachalti for nachalt in verse 6. In verse 
10, li she’ol is rendered “in Sheol”? to confirm the 
Messianic interpretation, Job 39:14 is cited as war- 
rant. For the same reason the writer prefers “‘to en- 
dure corruption” for li reoth shachat, the root being 
sh-ch-t rather than shuach. 

The psalm is a prayer for constancy in a cove- 
nant relationship, not for safety in immediate danger. 
Verse 2 is a reflection of the First Commandment. 
The “saints” (vs, 3) are Israel, The drink-offerings of 
blood (vs. 4) are not to be taken literally, but figur- 
atively, to convey the poet’s abhorrence of pagan 
rites. 

The writer has done a thorough job in his co)lec- 
tion of the extant interpretations and criticisms on 
this psalm. It is really inexcusable that he has not 
studied Mowinckel’s Psa/menstudien, If he had done 
so, he would still have rejected Gatiungskritik asa 
method because its canons rest on the results of the 
religiohistorical method of study; but he would prob- 
ably have avoided the error of assuming that the 
work of the type critics has resulted in the assigning 
of psalms to the “fertile religious period after the 
Exile.” 

To have “textual corrections” referred to as 
“higher criticism” is unusual,—J, COERT RYLAARS- 
DAM. 
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ELpERKIN, GEORGE W. Golgotha, Kraneion, and the 
Holy Sepulchre. (‘‘Archaeologica) Papers,” No. 
VII.) Springfield, Mass.: Pond-Ekberg Co., 194s. 
65 pages. $1.75. 

Elderkin, of Princeton, is one of the most effec- 
tive polymaths operative in America at the present 
time. The literatures, cults, arts, and monuments of 
the classical, Hellenistic, Roman, and early Chris- 
tian periods are the areas wherein his command of 
data is most extensive. He knows with exceptional 
vividness, completeness, and detail the source ma- 
terials, both literary and monumental, for social and 
religious life in the Mediterranean world through 
these centuries. Hence any ‘‘Archaeological Paper” 
by Princeton’s Elderkin is a scholarly event. 

The present monograph concentrates on the pre- 
Christian and pre-Constantinian history of the im- 
portant cult site of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. 
He demonstrates to the hilt that what Constantine 
did when he erected his memoria on that spot was to 
transform a previous pagan cult, long localized 
there, into a more impressive and effective Christian 
equivalent. This might reasonably be inferred from 
Jerome’s record, in his letter to Paulinus concerning 
the pagan use of the site in the period from Hadrian 
to Constantine. What Elderkin’s study of the matter 
contributes isan amazing amount of cultic and archi- 
tectural and documentary concreteness in an area 
in which previously our information has been of only 
the vaguest sort. 

It is a curious circumstance that the main struc- 
tural and architectural features which Elderkin as- 
signs to the pre-Christian site have actually persisted 
there in Christian buildings through the medieval! 
and modern centuries down to the present. Would 
thorough excavation, beneath the present rotunda 
and Sepulcher, substantiate Elderkin’s reconstruc- 
tion of the pre-Christian history of the locale? The 
dig would be immensely worth while—Harotp R. 
WILLOUGHBY. 


HromApkKa, J. L. Doom and Resurrection. Richmond, 
Va.: Madrus House, 1945. 122 pages. $2.00. 
The author, who is professor of theology at the 

John Hus Theological Faculty of Prague, at present 

guest professor at Princeton Theologica] Seminary, 

is a distinguished Czech theologian. He traces with 
penetrating insight and convincing eloquence the 
causes of the decadence of modern culture and pleads 
for a spiritual renaissance. This theme is developed 
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by a very competent and illuminating interpretation 
of the views of Dostoevski, Masaryk, R4dl, and 
Barth, It is the particular merit of this work that it 
presents, in admirable summaries, the religious in- 
sights of Thomas J. Masaryk and his disciple, 
Emanuel Ré4dl, who is practically unkown to the 
English-speaking scholarly world. Dr. Hromddka 
ranges himself on the side of Karl Barth, in whose 
work he discerns the most significant attempt to op- 
pose the decadent tendencies of modern culture and 
religion. 

The author’s analysis of the ills which afflict the 
modern man is essentially and basically sound, and 
his presentation is admirable. But one wonders 
whether the suggested remedy is wholly acceptable. 
In the first place, he prefers the Barth of he Com- 
mentary on the Romans rather than of the Credo and 
the Dogmatics. After all, Barth himself wishes to be 
understood in accordance with his later works. And, 
secondly, since the Russian thinkers’ penetrating 
analysis of the ills of Western culture has proved so 
astonishingly accurate and keen, would it not be 
helpful to utilize at least some of their suggestions as 
to the remedy? 

But, in any event, this little book is of such great 
importance for all who are concerned with the spirit- 
ual reconstruction of modern society that its plea 
must be heard. Its profound insights and prophetic 
vision make it one of the truly great books of our 
day —MAtTrHEw SPINKA. 


KEAN, CHARLES DUELL, Christianity and the Cultur- 
al Crisis. New York: Association Press, 1945. 
xii+arr pages. $2.00. 

In a scattered world it would be a privilege to go 
around with Mr. Kean for a few days, because he 
seems never to see things—even very small things— 
in isolation from their larger context. The crisis of 
modern civilization lies at root, says Mr. Kean, in 
the subject-object dichotomy by which man exter- 
nalizes history and avoids more responsibility by 
separating history from himself. Probably this thesis 
underestimates the degree to which modern man 
knows history’s failures as his own. In any event, the 
crisis of modern civilization is far more complex and 
concrete than the thesis indicates. Its exponent ap- 
pears to recognize this fact; after explicating the 
thesis in the opening chapter, he hardly refers to it 
again. Instead, he appeals to various other concepts 
—the Harrington-Locke formulation of the relation 
of economic and political power, the theory of eco- 
nomic man, the cash-value theory of work, and the 
like—for illumination and interpretation of the 
various social problems with which he subsequently 
deals. 

These socia) problems are familiar ones, such as 
unemployment, the property system, machine pro- 


duction, and the world community. They are treated 


with competence and, for the most part, excellent 
perspective. One might wish that more sources had 
been cited; most of those which are included are no- 
toriously weak. Mr. Kean’s own treatment is con- 
siderably superior to most of the references given, 
though he seems to be unaware of some of the best 
sources on particular topics. 

The book offers, all told, a brilliant refutation of 
the dogma that the minister must necessarily be a 
novice in economic and political analysis. Mr. Kean 
is wiser than most of the children of this world about 
matters which they frequently regard as their exclu- 
sive domain. He also demonstrates clearly that theo- 
logical interest and competence are not necessarily 
antithetical to proficiency in social understanding. 
He expresses less hope for social improvement, how- 
ever, than might have been voiced, despite rejection 
of the theory of progress. And Mr. Kean, in effect, 
disparages immediate action in favor of ultimate 
meanings. The concluding chapter, on “Christianity 
and the Future,” is thick with dust but largely devoid 
of vehicles of motion. As a result, the book leaves 
one more fully aware of the crisis of civilization than 
of Christianity’s attack on it. But it also leaves one 
with gratitude for the stimulation that an independ- 
ent, courageous, informed mind has brought and 
with the confident expectation that the author will 
provide brilliant leadership for Christianity in suc- 
cessive crises —LIsTON POPE. 


KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE; CLINCHY, EVERETT R.; 
EmBreE, EpwIn R.; MEADE, MARGARET; and 
ABERNETHY, BRADFORD S. Religion and Our Ra- 
ciat Tensions, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1945. ix+106 pages. $1.50. 

This small volume, the third in a series edited by 
Willard L. Sperry and devoted to the subject of “Re- 
ligion in the Postwar World,” contains five papers by 
authorities on race or by active workers in the field 
of race relations.The title suggests either a discus- 
sion of the historical relation between religion and 
racial tension in this country or an exposition of 
what the connection between religion and racial 
tension should be. Edwin Embree’s paper comes 
closest to realizing this expectation. In ‘“‘Color and 
Christianity” he touches upon both these aspects of 
the subject, with special relation to the Negro, 
pointing out the inconsistency of the practices of 
Christian churches, both in the past and at the pres- 
ent time, with the idea)s of Christianity. Margaret 
Meade, on the other hand, in “How Religion Has 
Fared in the Melting Pot,” is less concerned with 
what ought to be and more with whatis: she analyzes 
the cultural process of softening and secularization 
which has taken place in regard to religion in the 
American setting. The relation of this American 
brand of tolerance to racia) tensions is not, however, 
very clearly set forth. But her thesis is upheld, we 


may venture to say, by the fact brought out by two 
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other contributors, that the sanctions for tolerance 
are really not religious. Clyde Kluckhohn sets forth 
the scientific basis for race equality under the title 
“The Myth of Race,” and Everett R. Clinchy the 
social and practical in ‘“The Right To Be Different.” 
The final essay, by Bradford S. Abernethy, deals 
with agencies of interracial co-operation, only a few 
of which have been established under the aegis of the 
church. Without any attempt at an exhaustive 
study, we find presented in this volume the atti- 
tudes of liberal-minded America with regard to re- 
ligion and race.—MARGARET PAarK REDFIELD. 


Myers, Henry Atonzo. Are Men Equal? An In- 
guiry into the Meaning of American Democracy. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1945. 188 pages. 
$2.50. 

This book is a collection of literary essays on the 
idea of equality as expressed in the writings of such 
creative American figures of the nineteenth century 
as Emerson, Melville, Lincoln, and Whitman, with 
some reflections upon the genera] history of equality, 
plus a concluding chapter of the author’s animad- 
versions upon the meaning of American democracy. 
The treatment of the major writers dealt with is dis- 
criminating and interesting, as this is a unique ap- 
proach to them; so also is the analysis of the litera- 
ture of the apology for slavery. Perhaps the writer 
commits the English teacher’s fallacy of assuming 
that the literature he selects embodies the full ex- 
pression of a great national ideal. The study of demo- 
cratic ideas in the nineteenth century would be vast- 
ly strengthened if it were broadened to include the 
grass-roots statements of those ideals, for Haw- 
thorne and Emerson were not the sole spokesmen for 
their America, Likewise, the implication that the 
idea of progress was something foisted upon unwit- 
ting Americans by the followers of Darwin should be 
revised in the light of a careful study of American 
popular thought throughout the century. The author 
reveals that anti-Puritan bias current during the 
heyday of James Truslow Adams and Vernon L. 
Parrington, which leads him to neglect, if not to dis- 
parage, the tremendous contributions of Puritanism 
to the development of the ideas he traces. Nor is his 
understanding of the impact of nineteenth-century 
Protestantism upon American democratic ideas 
much greater. Nevertheless, he has given a useful 
and stimulating statement of the secular and prag- 
matic sanctions of the idea of equality. But has 
pragmatism ever fired a great faitho—C. Howarp 
HOPKINS. 


Nav, HENRY. We Move into Africa. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1945. xiii+414 pages. 
$2.00. 

Missionary fervor has brought all kinds of Chris- 


tians to Africa. Among the latest is the Lutheran 


Synodica) Conference of North America, in which 
the Missouri Synod is the dominant member. South- 
eastern Nigeria is the scene and the Ibibio tribe the 
object of this new missionary effort. Almost one 
hundred years ago the first missionary, a Presby- 
terian, began work in this territory. Methodists and 
Baptists eventually shared it with the Presbyterians. 
An estrangement developed between the local Chris- 
tians and the missionaries, which Jed to a complete 
break. Being “orphaned,” the converted Ibibios, 
through a student traveling in America, sought a 
sponsor. They found a ready response in Henry Nau, 
Ph.D., president of Immanuel} College, the Synodica) 
Conference’s chief educational institution for 
negroes. 

In 1936, Dr. and Mrs. Nau, having the benefit of 
previous missionary experience in India, arrived in 
Nigeria. His book tells the story of eighteen months 
of pioneering effort, chiefly in the line of reorienta- 
tion and readjustment. Basing his story on a carefu)- 
ly kept daily journal, the author gives a running ac- 
count of the social life and animistic religion of the 
Ibibios, He indicates how the native Ibesikpo United 
Church came into being and how it has subsequently 
been transformed into a Lutheran church. 

One can learn much from this book. Yet it gives 
the impression of hasty writing. Although it is illus- 
trated, one misses such helps as maps and index. 
Deeper still, there seems to be missing that grasp of 
the work in Nigeria which should reveal it as part of 
the global expansion of the Christian faith precisely 
at a time when the spiritual destiny of Africa hangs 
in the balance. Perhaps the wealth of details monop- 
olized the author and kept him from grappling more 
clearly with basic issues. Polygamy, infanticide, dis- 
ease, animism, and the like lend themselves to close- 
up description; but unless the challenge presented by 
these phenomena is set in a generous perspective, the 
reader may feel that when the story ends he has been 
left stranded.—E. THEopoRE BACHMANN. 


SPERRY, WILLARD L. (ed.). Religion of Soldier and 
Sailor. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1945. I15 pages. $1.50. 

This small volume is the second of a series of 
four, published under the general title of “Religion 
in the Postwar World.” The purpose of the series is 
to ascertain the facts as to the needs which will 
emerge after the war and suggest possible ways in 
which religion can be of direct help. Religion as ex- 
perienced by members of the armed forces is the sub- 
ject investigated in this second volume. The other 
three volumes of the series deal with religion and 
denominational divisions, racial tensions, and 
education. 

The book is not a coherent exploration of the sub- 
ject but rather a series of five essays on different top- 


ics by as many authors holding different and, in 
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RECENT BOOKS 


some cases, conflicting views. Paul D. Moody, G.H. 
Q. chaplain of the A. E. F. in World War I, discusses 
“The Precedent in the First World War’; Lucien 
Price, editoria] writer of the Boston Globe, writes on 
“Between Two Wars’; Chaplain John E. Johnson, 
senior chaplain at Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, discusses “The Faith and Practice of the Raw 
Recruit’?; Chaplain William D. Cleary, of the Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains, United States Army, de- 
scribes “The Ministry of the Chaplain’; and Lieu- 
tenant Elisha Atkins, of the United States Marine 
Corps Reserve, a recent Harvard graduate, reveals 
deep insight in an essay on “A Soldier’s Second 
Thoughts.” 

This little book provides no such careful and well- 
rounded study of the religion of men and women in 
the armed forces as did William Adams Brown’s 
Religion among American Men published shortly af- 
ter the last World War, but it does give valuable in- 
formation about the manner in which religious min- 
istry is organized in the Army and the Navy and the 
response of men to it; and it also presents the opin- 
ions of competent observers as to the place of religion 
in the lives of our fighting men—Cuartes T. 
HOLMAN. 


STALNAKER, LUTHER WINFIELD. Humanism and Hu- 
man Dignity. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945. 58 pages. $1.00. 

This is No. 13 in the Yale monographic “Studies 
in Religion” and is a study of the philosophy of ab- 
solute idealism in relation to human dignity. The 
author’s position is that of humanism, but, in spite 
of the title, no other humanists are to any extent 
cited. The absolutists selected for criticism are F. H. 
Bradley, Bernard Bosanquet, and Josiah Royce. The 
positions of these neo-Hegelians on “time,” “evil,” 
and “‘freedom”’ are set forth and judged inadequate 
to support the reality and content of man’s moral 
consciousness. The essay attempts ‘‘to reveal the 
Absolutists’ denial of the ultimate significance of 
time, evil, and freedom as inconsistent with their 
own fundamental premises; and, positively, to re- 
veal them, if consistent, as being under obligation to 
accept the Humanistic position on these issues” 
(p. 52). 

This may be an instance of what Bosanquet 
called the ‘‘meeting of extremes in contemporary 
philosophy,” but for that reason there is here very 
little meeting of the argument. A treatment which 
alternatively “represses wonder” (p. 18) at the real- 
ity accorded by idealists themselves to temporal proc- 
ess, evil, freedom, and finite selves and appeals for 
support (pp. 19, 27, 29) to the fact that this is incon- 
sistent with the view that these “appearances” are 
“included” in the absolute is itself open to the charge 
of not having understood what is meant by either 
“appearance” or “inclusion.” “Inclusion” does not 


mean “absorption” (cf. Royce on “atonement’’); 
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and “appearance” denies only self-existence. Take 
one long look at Bosanquet’s sentence: “If, forget- 
ting the abstraction, I set up to be in myself a self- 
centered rea), I become ipso facto in the main a false 
appearance and all but worthless.”’ This is the ideal- 
istic doctrine of “appearance,” and we should have 
an end of attacks upon this interpretation of man 
and his world which say only that idealism reduces 
such-and-such a cherished finite existence to “mere” 
appearance. Nevertheless, it must be said that the 
author follows the widely accepted method of re- 
futing idealism and that his work is scholarly.— 
PAUL RAMSEY. 


SwENSON, Davip F. Something about Kierkegaard. 
Rev. and enl. ed. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, 1945. x +259 pages. $2.50. 

This new edition of the late Professor Swenson’s 
introductory essays on Kierkegaard is enlarged by 
two chapters. The one offers a review of almost all 
the works of Kierkegaard. When it was first pub- 
lished in 1921, it was one of the first extended dis- 
cussions in English of Kierkegaard’s work; but one 
may doubt whether it should have been reprinted 
twenty-five years later as a chapter in a book which 
already suffers from being a compilation of essays 
which the author had left partly unfinished. The 
other addition is made up of extracts from letters, 
mainly to W. Lowrie, discussing subtle translation 
problems, and of some comments on questions raised 
by other Kierkegaard students. These letters are 
highly instructive even to that reader of the English 
translation who cannot compare the English render- 
ing with the original Danish text. They are a model 
of carefulness in the unrewarding labor of translat- 
ing, and they show that a really responsible transla- 
tion is much more thana technical task: itisa test of 
spiritual appropriation and interpretation in which 
the understanding or misunderstanding of the whole 
thought determines the choice of each single word. 
Of this the reader is usually unaware, taking the 
translation for granted. 

Professor Swenson had a deep and genuine under- 
standing not only of Kierkegaard’s text but of his 
whole position, which culminated in his attack on 
“established” Christendom. A church is established, 
however, not only by governmental protection but 
also by being representative of an established social 
order like the free churches in America. And asan 
established church it misses its significance as a 
church. Hence the wholesomeness of Kierkegaard’s 
apparently mad attack which drove him to the point 
of saying: “Whoever you are, my friend,. . . . by 
refusing any longer to take part in public worship as 
it is now conducted, with the pretense of being New 
Testament Christianity, you will have one less crime 
upon your conscience..... / And if my contem- 


poraries wish honestly, sincerely, frankly, openly, to 
rebel against Christianity and to say to God: We 
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cannot and will not subject ourselves to this power— 
well,—however strange it may seem for me to say 
this, I am with them; for I want honesty.” —KarL 


L6OwITH. 


TuTE, StR RICHARD CLIFFORD. After M aterialism— 
W hat? New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1945. 
222 pages. $3.00. 

The title announces the end of materialism as a 
respectable theory of reality, its death blow having 
been dealt by modern science itself. One suspects 
that the announcement may be premature. Histori- 
cally, materialism has not depended primarily on the 
discoveries of science. Hence the disavowals of it by 
some contemporary scientists may not prove fatal. 

According to the author, however, recent devel- 
opments in science not only demolish materialism 
but necessitate belief in a vitalistic and mystical 
idealism. “On scientific principles reality is not of 
this world.” “The physical is a sort of fantasy at- 
tached to the fact of life.”” Electrons and their aggre- 
gates not only are alive but are conscious personali- 
ties, endowed with intelligence and purpose. These 
monads exist not in physical time and space, which 
are only phenomenal, but in a “space-time” continu- 
um or state. In this continuum, which is identified 
with the “astral state” of theosophy, spatial and 
temporal distinctions are transcended. All is here- 
now. For this view of reality the author finds evi- 
dence in mystical experience, spiritualism, clairvoy- 
ance, and telepathy, as well as in the new physics. 
Modern science is said to have provided hereby a 
“perfect metaphysical background for Christianity.” 

Two comments on the author’s evidence for the 
unreality of time suggest themselves. First, the un- 
reality of time does not follow from the relativity of 
time measurements. Second, reports of mystical 
ecstasy describe a duration within which there is a 
certain independence of physical time but which 
(a) contains earlier and later phases and (0) is related 
at its beginning and end to physical time. After the 
experience, the mystic remembers what he was do- 
ing before it. 

The author’s proposed reconciliation of science 
and religion seems less a reconciliation than a mud- 
dling of the two. Nothing is gained this way. And one 
feels very uncomfortable about tying the Christian 
faith to speculations about the astral state, almost 
as uncomfortable as the early Church Fathers felt 
about the gnostics of their time. 
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Yet a personality which one would like and re- 
spect for his sincerity and a strain of unexpected © 
hardheadedness are behind the book. His reflections 
about his personal history, in the first World War, as 7 
a judge in Palestine, and as chief justice of the | 
Bahamas should be worth reading.—W11t1am A, 7 
CHRISTIAN. 


Wo tre, ROLLAND Emerson. Meet Amos and Hosea, ’ 
the Prophets of Israel. New York: Harper & % 


Bros., 1945. xxx-+180 pages. $2.00. 


The best part of this work is the separation of the | 
teachings of Amos and Hosea from secondary mate- ” 
rials with which they have been incrusted, and the ad- 
mirable translations of the prophets’ words. How- 
ever scholars may quibble over a verse retained or a © 
line rejected, they and the general public alike owe 
Dr. Wolfe a debt of gratitude for permitting the ~ 
pioneers of prophecy to speak for themselves with” 
conspicuous clarity. May the projected technical 7 
work in which the author supports the positions — 
taken in this book appear soon! 

Dr. Wolfe believes that Hosea’s message, like 
that of Amos, is a proclamation of unrelieved doom. 
His wife, not a harlot but ‘a woman who was to de- 
velop tendencies toward harlotry” (Hos. 1:2) was © 
not received back. “The genuine Hoseanic material 
points to only one conclusion—that Gomer finally 
met the doom which Palestinian society meted out 
to faithless wives, namely, death.” “Israel likewise ~ 
never again would receive compassion from the 
deity.” 

The summaries of the contributions of both | 
prophets are excellent, although “You only have I | 
known” (Amos 3: 2) hardly testifies that God “shows 
no partiality among the nations.” Of defects, the” 
chief to this reviewer seems to be unwarranted as- 
sumptions: that Amos preached at Samaria and } 
Gilgal, making a second visit to Samaria; that he } 
was young and unmarried; that in Hosea, chapters | 
1-3 belong between chapters 8 and g; that Hosea’s 
farm was near Jezreel; that he probably left his work 
to straighten out his domestic affairs; and that “‘cer- 7 
tainly one and perhaps both of them, made the su- | 
preme sacrifice.” But those who are as yet unac- | 
quainted should be glad through this book to meet = 
Amos and Hosea, and those who are old friends can- | 
not afford to overlook it.—CHARLEs L. TAYLOR, JR. 








